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To New York State Ty 


GLASS JARS— 
‘Beekeepers 


8 oz., 16 oz-, and 32 oz. 

One of our good customers in Northern 
New York HANDLES OVER 500 COLO- 
NIES of BEES ALONE, gets a good 
crop, and has time for recreation, because 
he uses good equipment and gets every 
thing ready for the bees while they are 
resting. 

Now is the time to get your supplies 
and be two jumps ahead of the bees. For A GRADE TIN PASTE— 
best results, use ROOT HIVES, SEC- ‘ 
TIONS, AIRCO FOUNDATION—SIN- 
GLE-PLY FOR SHALLOW FRAMES COMB-HONEY CASES— 
and SECTIONS, and ROOT’S FAMOUS | ff Rt ‘ 
THREE-PLY FOR BROOD and DEEP Paper or wood. 
tXTRACTING FRAMES. 

Send in your list for special quotations : . . . 
during winter months. Special quotations furnished 


A. L. Root Co. of Syracuse now for your 1928 needs. 
124 Williams Street, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
M. H. Hunt &'Son 
Serves You “Best 510 N. Cedar St., Lansing, Mich. 


rr tt 1 td kd 











FRICTION-TOP PAILS— 
214-lb., 5-lb. and 10-\b. 





FIVE-GALLON CANS— 


Cased in pairs or in bulk. 
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HAVE YOU NEGLECTED PRusOENT 
ER. ROOT 


ViCE-PRES 









to save? You can still do well in the matter of saving if you 
regularly make deposits either in person or BY MAIL in this 
35-year-old conservative institution. 


he SAVINGS DEPOSIT BANK. CO. SA" 
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Before Buying Beekeepers’ Supplies 
For your convenience we have included a g 
coupon with this ad. Use it or write us a W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., Falconer, N. Y. 
letter. Gentlemen: 
Our Guarantee Without obligation on my part, please ‘ 
All goods purchased may be returned if un- quote prices. I have ... Swarms. ‘ 
satisfactory and money cheerfully refunded. Hi Secti < 
No questions asked. ives .. Sections 
i 0 ( t«*tC CO Supers —eTe)lhUeC 
Our Service 7 - : scan Sane , 
While we ship all over the country, we can — er ; 
ve special service to those located in the | ...... ... Bodies 
ast—New York, Penn., New England, and 
Atlantic Seaboard states. Name 
Town.. State... 
W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO. 
FALCONER, N. Y. Address 
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| Hutzelman’s Root Service 


Solution from 
--for-- C h icago 


American If you want your goods It 


Foul Brood . 
ou roo Quic hk 


USE ALCOHOL- 


~~ 
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BE SAFE | Write for our new 1928 Catalog. 
Ask your dealer, or write to A. L. Root Co. of Chicago 
J. C. Hutzelman | it 224 W. Huron Street, 
Glendale - - Ohio CHICAGO, ILL. 















































Send Us Your Inquiries 
Package Bees the Best | 


} 


+ « 
We ship only young bees and queens. Sections, Hives, 


Shipped promptly on sugar syrup only. 
We guarantee safe arrival and satisfac- 


tion. No disease here. Send for circular. Supers, Frames, etc. 


Note the low prices: 

2-lb. package with select untested 
queen, 1 to 9, $3.50 each; 10 to 24, $3.25; 
25 or more, $3.00. 


When you are in the market for— 





We are prepared to give you fair 
treatment and prompt service at all 


times. 
3-lb. package with select untested 
queen, 1 to 9, $4.50 each; 10 to 24, $4.25; | Write for our free illustrated cata- 
25 or more, $4.00 each. log. 


We have hundreds of satisfied custom- 
ers. 


August Lotz Company 


Geo. A, Hummer & Son BOYD, WISCONSIN 
Prairie Point, Miss. ~ ERURERRSRERURERRRLAY 
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HONEY MARKETS 


HON eEONENNOEHODEEHERNONEON OUD 


U. 8S. GOVERNMENT REPORT 
Information from Producing areas (first half 
of January) 
CALIFORNIA—Southern California: Normal 
temperatures have prevailed in this section. 
Sage and other honey plants look excellent, due 
to the more then normal precipitation during the 
past month. Bees are in very good condition, 
some brood-rearing is going on. One beekeeper 
reports 5 to 15 pounds per hive of new man- 
zanita honey at one apiary. Prospects for the 
coming season are reported to be very favor- 
able. A slightly better demand at local stores 
and roadside stands is reported. Most sales of 
extracted white orange were reported at 10c 
per Ib. in ton lots, with an occasional sale of 


white orange and sage higher, and buckwheat 
at 9c per lb. in 60s. One lot of comb sold at 
$6.00 per case. Beeswax, country run yellow, 
sold at 34c per lb.; dark color at 3le per Ib. 
Central California: Bees are strong. The weath 
er contines dry but has been warmer during 
the last two weeks. Honey is about all gone. A 
small lot of dark extracted sold at 10c per Ib 
in 60s. Northern California: Quite a few rainy 
and cloudy days have kept the bees in, but on 
warm bright days they are very active. They 


are working on garden flowers and eucalyptus, 
and most all are rearing brood. The demand for 
honey is poor. One lot of light amber thistle 
extracted sold at 9c per Ib. in 60s. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST—After 
peratures and deep snows for 
time, warm winds are melting the 
thawing the frozen ground. Bees 


severe tem- 
considerable 
snow and 
have win 


tered well and where the snow has disappeared 
sufficiently they have been flying. Honey is 
moving very slowly, probably due to the fact 
that invoices are being taken, but it seems ta 


be getting scarce. Inquiries are being made by 


beekeepers as to where honey can be bought 
to supply their trade, and some are reported 
holding for higher prices. White fireweed ex 


per Ib. in 60s and 17% 
in small pails. White to light amber 
12%c per lb. in 60s and 1l4c per 
Light amber brought 
Comb: White fire- 
and No. 1, $5.25 


tracted brought l4c 
18ce per lb. 
alfalfa sold at 
ib. in small pails and jars. 
lle per Ib. in small pails. 
weed fancy brought $5.50, 
per case. Light amber and sweet clover sold at 
$4.50-5.15 per case. Beeswax, 32c per lb. 
INTERMOUNTAIN REGION—Mild weather 
has been general over most of this section. 
Bees have been flying freely except in a few 
exceptionally cold parts. Stores have been 
consumed rapidly, but warmer weather will re- 
duce this demand materially. Beekeepers are 
beginning to fear that mild weather will seri 
ously affect the bees, but colder weather is pre 
dicted, which will probably restore normal win 
ter conditions. Few sales are reported, but im- 
provement of interest is looked for soon. Few 
car-lot sales white sweet clover and alfalfa ex 
tracted reported at 7-7%c per lb.; 1 car extra 





white, 8c; ton lots, 7%c-9e per Ib.; 60s, 9-10c 
per Ib small pails, 12-18%c per Ib. Carlot 
sales of comb are reported at $4.20 for fancy 
and $3.60 for choice per case. One lot of bulk 
comb sold at 15¢ per Ib. Beeswax is quoted at 
25c per lb 

AKIZONA—-The winter has been warmer 
than usual. The much-needed rains have come 
in the southern section, but not in sufficient 


quantities to bring the spring flowers. Bees are 
reported to have started small patches of brood 
in some favored locations. Large lots of honey 
are generally cleaned up. One ton-lot sale of 
light amber extracted is reported at 6%c per Ib. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES—Bees in out 
yards in east Texas are reported in excellent 
condition. Hives are heavy and drones are fly- 


some colonies. Extremely cold weath- 
er has prevailed in northeastern Texas, a tem- 
perature as low as 10° was reported. Bees in 
southeastern Texas seem to have withstood the 


unusually cold weather very well. With the ex 


ing from 


BEE CU 


~» TURE February, 1928 
which were carried 
over by the queen-breeders, very little loss is 
noted. have plenty of stores for winter 
Recent rains in south central Texas have helped 
the plants. The severe cold spell just past did 
not do much damage to the bees. Bees are re 
ported to be wintering well in south Texas. The 
weather is cold and dry. Conditions in Arkansas 
are promising for next season. Practically all 
the 1927 crop is exhausted in Arkansas. Stocks 
— drawn from other states to supply the trade. 
ew 


ception of the weak nuclei 


Bees 


cane syrup and the holiday supply of 
sweets have affected the demand for honey in 
Texas, but a better demand is anticipated. Tex 


as reports a few sales of extracted in 60s at 
9%-10¢ per Ib., in small pails at 12%-15¢ per 
lb., and bulk comb in small pails at 16c¢ per 
lb. New Mexico reports sales of extracted in 
small pails at 13-14e¢ per lb. 

PLAINS AREA—tThe very cold weather of 
December has been followed by milder weath- 
er, with very little snow, which is badly need- 
ed to protect the clover. The bees are recover- 
ing slightly from the cold weather, but it is 
thought there has been some loss among those 
not well protected. There have been a few days 
on which could have good flights. Cellar 
bees are in good condition. The market is very 
dull. A few local sales are reported at a wide 
range in prices, some honey being taken in ex 
change for groceries. Extracted is quoted at 8 
10c per Ib. in ton lots, 94%-12%c per Ib. in 60s 
and 10-12c per Ib. in small pails. Comb at 

and beeswax at 38c per lb 


bees 


$2.00-4.50 per case, 


EAST CENTRAL AND NORTH CENTRAI 
STATES—Lack of snow and the icy covering 
left on the ground is causing considerable an 
xiety for the clover crop. The bees have winter 
ed well, those out of doors have had good flights 
during the mild weather. Cellar bees are quiet 
except where they are kept in the compartment 


with the heating 
they are too 


plant. These 
warm in mild days. 


are restless as 
No dysentery 


has been reported. Some colonies are reported 
as carrying out dead brood. There is some de 
mand and producers are generally hoping for 


higher prices. Car lots of white clover extra te: 
sold at 8%-8%ec per Ib., with one car at 7 
per lb.; some large lots of 60s were reported 
sold at 7%-8e per lb. for white, and 8%c per 
Ib. for water white; small pails brought 20c for 
raspberry, 12-16c per lb. for white and 10c per 
Ib. for light amber. Buckwheat in ton lots sold 
at 6c per lb. White clover comb sold mostly at 
$4.80 with few high as $6.00 per case. 


NORTHEASTERN STATES—Bees 


are win 
tering well. The mild weather prevailing in 
this section is favorable to them, but not so 


good for the clover. The ground is mostly bare. 


Honey is cleaned up closer than usual at this 
time of year. Very few large lots are avail 
able. Beeswax is in good demand for foundry 
and dental trade. Sales follow: Extracted white 
clover, ton lots, 8%ec per Ib 60s, 10-lle per 
Ib.; small pails, 15-16¢ per lb.; buckwheat, ton 
lots. 6%e per .b.; 60s, 7%-10e per Ilb.; small 
pails, 12-15¢ per lb. Beeswax, yellow, mostly 


40c: one lot of sold at 


dark, 88e per lb. 


GULF STATES—Extremely cold weather 
killed considerable of the early winter bloom 
ind most of the vegetable bloom on which bees 
had been working. Bees are in good condition, 
quite a little brood is reported In some sec 


golden 50c per Ib.; 


tions bees are working on pennyroyal. Pros 
pects are good for the spring crop. Bees are 
wintering well in central Florida. The recent 


cold spell has kept them in so they are not con- 
suming so much honey. It is thought now they 
will come through to the orange bloom season 
without feeding. Many bees in Alabama were 
caught away from the main clusters by the re 
cent cold weather and many died. Bees are fly 
ing again in Louisiana after being kept in some 
time by the extremePy cold weather. Losses are 
heavy, due to the fact that no protection is pro- 
vided during the winter. Hives are supplied 
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with sufficient stores. Clover has been retard- your locality has already left the hands of 
ed and probably damaged by the severe freeze. the producers? 

A few barrels of amber extracted sold at 5%c 2. At what price has honey been sold, or con 
per lb. and a few 60s sold at 8%c per lb. Mail tracted for, if any, in large lots (carload or 
orders for 10-lb. pails extracted at $1.35 per less) in your locality during the past month 


pail are reported. for (a) extracted honey, per lb.? (b) comb 


: honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 
Prom Producers’ Associations 3. What are prices when sold to grocers in case 
Domestic honey markets have been somewhat lots of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails, or 
quiet since last report, owing to the holiday other retail packages in terms of 5-Ib. pails? 
season. We are looking for more activity dur (b) Comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 
ing January, February, and March. Our 1927 4. What is the retail price to consumers in your 
crop is moving quite satisfactorily at fair locality of (a) extracted honey in 5-Ib. pails, 
prices, and we are hoping that the export mar- or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. 
kets will improve both as to demand and price. pails? (b) Comb honey, fancy and No. 1 
Ontario Honey Producers’ Co-operative, Ltd., per section? — : 








Toronto, Jan. 4. A. G. Halstead, Gen. Mgr 5. How is honey now moving on the market 
Report of Honey Producers in your locality. Give answer in one word, 
mn oe i 2 as slow, fair, or rapid. 

(Through an unfortunate error in our Janu- ' : mad , : 
ary market page, in J. A. Green’s report the 6. What is the condition of the colonies at this 
types have the price of extracted honey in large time as compared with normal! Give answer 
lots for western Colorado as 5%c when it in per cent. 
should have read 6%c.) 7. What is the condition at this time of the 

Early in January we sent the following que: honey plants for next season as compared 
tions to actual honey producers: with normal? Give answer in per cent. 

1. What per cent of the honey produced in The following answers were received: 
. Pct. Large lots. To grocers At retail. Move Col. Plant 
State. Name: sold. Ext Comb. Ext. Comb. Ext. Comb. ment. cond. cond. 
Ala. i, ae NG & aoe dele ae ‘ : ow sa -- 65..100 
Ark. Ge GE dace cccees 60.. : 7 . . $4.80 . .$.28..Slow ..100..100 
Ark. Sa Ge Ws cess , as . ‘ .. Slow ..100..100 
j Cal. L. L. Andrews... ove We ens ; -$1.00.. .28..Fair .. 95..100 
Col. cS ree . 50... 06% . .$.60.. .80.. ..Fair ..100..100 
Col. es Ws Bn occ v ane OG... QB... 3.80... :48. . 65 .20..Fair ..100..100 
| Conn. Allen Latham ........ 83.. . --1.05.. 7.75..1.80.. .48..Fair ..140..100 
Fla. 7 Mm Gi csadseeccec 40.. : se ae . 25 .-Slow ..126..135 
j Fla. REOETY BOWE once cs 50.. eT — ) .. Slow ..100.. 70 
Ga. ae. 4° eer 90.. .12% ne : , .-Slow ..100..100 
Ll} Ok, Me Sis eee e004 oa 4.50.. , oe WO s BO. ce oc . 125 
Lil. A. L. Kildow.... cae » eee CHD a ..Slow ..100..100 
Ind. a. Ge ME, cc ccc cus ‘ ‘ .. 80.. 4.80..1.00 25..Fair ..100..100 
Ind. SS — weer rre 35.. - ~s ees Gre. te ..100..100 
Ind. Jay Smith ..... =e Oe ‘ .- 1.00 4.00. .1.25 .125..150 
la. E. G. Brown..... io Se .O7 4.00.. .70 4.00.. .90 110..100 
la. Frank Coverdale : 09% : ..100..100 
la. W. 8S. Pangburn : 50 55 73 .19..Slow 100.. 
Kan. Frank Hill ... oka 98 08% 4.00 55 75.. .18..Slow 100. .100 
Kan. J. A. Nininger........ 56 : 65 4.75. * .85 25..Pem -..- 86... 7% 
La. BE. -C. Davis... ges 06 50 .75 Slow ..100..100 
Me. 0. B. Griffin. . 70 6.75. .1.25 .35..Slow 100. .100 
Md. S: G. Crocker ‘ 80 1.00 5.50 1.50 .B5 Slow 100..100 
Mass. B. N. Gates 60 ..Fair f 
Mich. Ira D. Bartlett. 95.. 65 .90.. ..Fair 100..100 
Mich. Floyd Markham 20.. .08% RO 4.00. .1.00 25..Slow 100. .100 
Mo. J. H. Fisbeck .. 95 80 1.00 Slow 100. .100 
Mo. J. M. Romberger . 90 10% 3.35 .80.. 3.75 90 .25..Slow 100.. 90 
Neb. J. H. Wagner... a .. 65 4.00 .80 25..Fair 95 100 
N.J. a. Se. Gs oe 4 e- . 50 .1.25 05 Slow 100. .100 
N.Y. Adams & Myers... > aa 5.00. .1.00 .30..Slow 100. .100 
N.Y. Geo. B. Howe... pecs Ol a. ae 5.25..1.00 33..Fair .100..100 
N.Y. F. W. Lesser che rs « 70. 85 25 Slow 100 100 
N.Y. i; i Ss occas eecs. Oe .09 << e 1.00 25..Fair 100. .100 
N.C. C. S. Baumgarner......100. .1.00 1.35 .30..Fair 100. .110 
N.C. WW. Oe BONO. oc cees 80.. .1.00 4.00..1.25 35..Fair 90..100 
Ohio. R. D. Hiatt.... 85 . ..1.00 §.25..1.25 30..Slow .100..100 
Ohio. Fred Leininger .100.. .08.. 4.00 1.00.. 4.80.. , . .Slow 100.. 98 
Ohio. J. F. Moore ‘<n .09. 80.. 4.50..1.00 30. . Fair 90.. 90 
Okla. Jos. Heueisen 90 1.20. 1.36.. Slow 90..100 
Okla. Cc. F. Stiles — Tes> GF76.- es Bese 90..100 
Ore. H. A. Seullen 33 70 . 90 .25..Slow 100..100 
Pa. Harry Beaver . ae : 65 i- .20. .Slow 90.. 
S.C. E. S. Prevost ‘ 90. oa 1.00 . .Slow 90. 
S.D. L. A. Syverud ‘ 70 o- €806.. .25..Fair 90..110 
Tenn. W. L. Walling , ..1.35 .85..Fair 100. .100 
Tex. T. A. Bowden 75 .60 85 .. Slow 100... 90 
Tex. J. N. Mayes > ae .08 — : wee os Ts SS 
Tex. H. B. Parks. 50 .09.. .60 75. ..Fair 100.. 90 
Utah. M. A. Gill... <n ew ee ; ys 60 Fair 90.. 90 
Utah. N. E. Miller ; 90 .07 %& Fair 91.. 85 
Vt. J. E. Crane ae 1.00 6.00. .1.25 .35..Fair ..100..100 
Va. T. C. Asher ; 90.. . 90 4.80..1.10.. .25..Fair 95. 90 
W.Va. W. OC. Griffith... —? ae 1.00.. 6.00..1.25.. .83..Slow .. 75.. 80 
W.Va. T. K. Massie.. : 100 1.20 4.25 1.35 80 Slow 100 100 
Wis G. FE. Marvin.. ae 60 . 5.00 1.00 .32..Fair 90.. 90 
Wis. i ek Ds cc acecoce Ges 75.. 4.26. 95 25..Slow 100.. 
Wis. E. Hassinger ..... ... 55... 09% —. - sa: ..Fair ..100.. 90 
Wyo. ce = Saye 40.. — om i os) oh ..Slow ..100..100 
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BEE SUPPLIES 





Root’s Goods at factory prices with Weber’s Service. 
Send us a list of your wants and we will quote 
prices that will save you money. 


C. H. W. WEBER & CO. 


2163-65-67 Central Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 






































| Leahy’s Bee Supplies Leahy’s| | 








High Quality Prompt Service 








Satisfaction Guaranteed 





Write for our 1928 Catalog 


Leahy Manufatturing Company 


Higginsville ° Missouri 








———_—_ 
————————_ 
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lessees 

F 

: 

i Is Your Name 

' 

H 

: 

Here? 

| 

} 

‘| T. W. HELLER, TEXAS. 

7) 

| DELBERT 8. TAUTE, N. DAK. 

\ FRED KULL, OHIO. 

| CLAIR McBRIDE, NEW YORK. 

| R. J. H. BENTON, GEORGIA. 

| 

(Five names are drawn each month.) 

\ 

These are the February winners of Muth’s Medium Brood Foundation. If these 

|} beekeepers wili write to us by February 29, 1928, a five-pound box of founda- 

H tion will be sent to them free. 

\ Better get your name on our mailing list, you may be one of the lucky ones 

Hy next month. Beekeepers say they are always lucky when they send for our 

iH catalog. It saves them money on bee supplies. 

tl 

lt 

iH Th C Ci . > ') . 

; The Fred W. Muth Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 

| 

= - ? 

_ Glass and Tin Honey Contai 

H ass and iin Honey Containers 

' 

H 21/-pound cans in cartons of 100..................ccc ee eeeeeces $4.00 carton 

} 5-pound paiJs in cartons of 50................ cece cece ueeee 3.50 carton 

y ee Ee Bh I Oe Mg ici caddie cvacnsdeei beeensdanne 5.00 carton 

Hi 60-pound tins, NEW, 2 tins per case.............. 0.00 cceeee eens 1.00 case 

\ 60-pound tins. USED, 2 tins per case.........-.... ccc cee cee .35 case 

fF 160-lb. Kegs (the ideal container for both buckwheat and clover honey) $1.20 ea. 

ja 

. . 

i Glass Jars with Gold-Lacquered Caps 
16-0s. honey capacity, 2 dos. per CATTOM. ... 0... ccc ccc ccc eccees $1.20 carton 
3-Ib. or quart capacity, 1 Gos. per CATCOM.... 2. ccc c ccc ccccecces .90 carton 

Special Hazel-Atlas Tall Jars 
8-oz. honey capacity, 2 dozen per carton................eceecees $1.05 carton 
16-oz. honey capacity, 2 dozen per carton..................0e008- 1.35 carton | 
2ib. honey capacity, 1 Gowen per CATEOM.... 2... ccc ccc ccc cccnces .95 carton 
AT SPECIAL PRICES. SEND FOR OUR PRICE LIST 
ALL GRADES—ANY QUANTITY 
} Hoffman & Hauck, Inc., Ozone Park, N.Y. | 
q 
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“OUR CORNERSTONE 


REMEMBER at all times that improved bee 

culture is our end and aim, and we trust 
no one will hesitate to give any facts from 
experience because they may 
tend to overthrow any par- 
ticular person or ‘‘hobby.’’ If 
any of our special plans don’t 
work, or if anything we adver- 








tise has had its value over- 
estimated, here in these pages 
is the place of all others to set 
the error right.—From A. . 
Root’s ‘‘Introductory’’ in the first issue 
of Gleanings in Bee Culture, January 1, 
1873. 
AFTER writing the article printed on 


the next two pages of this journal, “A 


New Corn, Sugar 

y On the Firing Bill,” the increas- 
= Line at ing exigencies of 
Washington the legislative sit 


uation in Congress 
led the Editor of Gleanings in Bee Cul 
ture to drop every other duty and go to 
Washington. There is the firing line, and 
there the place to meet the enemies of 
the Pure Food Law and their campaign 
of systematic misrepresentation and eun 
ning propaganda. 

Our purpose in going was to come face 
to face with the forces seeking to make 
this first cleavage of the Pure Food Law 
and expose their misrepresentations both 
to members of Congress and to the heads 
of important departments having vital in 
terest in pure food and in the welfare of 
all pure food producers. We believe that 
we, with the help of influential friends, 
accomplished this purpose, and at least 
made the path of the advocates of the 
corn sugar bill much more difficult. 

Congressman Cole, who has been the 
pilot for the corn sugar bill from the 
first, proposed on the floor of the House 
on January 17 to have inserted in the 
new corn sugar bill (when introduced) a 
proviso especially exempting honey from 
the terms of this bill. He made a consid- 
erable speech ridiculing the fears of the 
beekeepers and honey people as to the 
possibility of any harm coming to their 
business. While this procedure on the 
part of Congressman Cole was a high 
compliment to the good fight that the 
beekeepers have put up, yet its purpose 
was solely to pacify the objecting con- 
gressmen whom the beekeepers and pure 


food advocates have won over to oppos- 
ing the bill. It in no way lessens the 
concealed attack on the Pure Foca Law. 

But many congressmen are fooled by 
the cunning move made by Congressman 
Cole in exempting honey from the provi 
sions of his new corn sugar bill. It is rep 
resented that the sole opposition to the bill 
is thus removed. Accordingly, it is the 
first duty of our beekeeper readers now 
to write their congressman and senators 
repudiating the new corn sugar bill, even 
with honey exempted, for it still mortally 
attacks the Pure Food Law that protects 
honey and all pure foods. Also write to 
Secretary of Agriculture Jardine, pro 
testing any corn sugar legislation. Get 
the name and address of your state food 
cemmissioner from your county agent and 
write him, explaining how the cause of 
pure food is endangered by the proposed 
new corn sugar bill. Protest also to the 
Chairman of the Agricultural Commit 
tee, House of Representatives, to which 
committee the bill will be referred. 

Another situation discovered at Wash 
ington was this: The Federation of Farm 
Bureaus has never gone on record as be 
ing in favor of the corn sugar bill. The 
Federation, in fact, is not going to be for 
it. A very insidious attempt was made 
at Chicago in December to line up the 
Federation for the corn sugar bill, and 
propaganda was spread to the effect that 
the Federation of Farm Bureaus favored 
the new corn sugar bill. This was false. 
Let every beekeeper tell every Farm Bu 
reau member possible of the trick played 
in trying to use this great organization 
as a tool of the glucose interests. 

The enemies of the Pure Food Law are 
strongly intrenched; they have laid their 
plans far ahead: they have a flood of 
plopaganda launched or ready to launch; 
they have many members of Congress 
lulled to sleep as to any danger to the 
Pure Food Law lurking in the new corn 
sugar bill or they have them deceived. 
Only an heroic fight on the part of all 
friends of pure food ean defeat this new 
corn sugar bill. If you are going to help, 
do it NOW, and do it in full measure. 

Later, new corn sugar bill introduced 
Jan. 25 as Senate Bill No. 2806 and House 
Bill 10022. In protesting mention these 
bills by number. 

(This editorial was wired from Washington.) 
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A New Corn Sugar Bill 


As predicted in this journal last month, 
the corn sugar people have marshalled 
their forees and arranged their battle 
line for the greatest attack upon the 
Pure Food Law that has ever been 
launched. Plans have been perfected for 
introducing a new corn sugar bill at once 
in both the House and the Senate. At 
the time this is written it has not been 
introduced in either branch of Congress, 
but advance copies of some of the propa- 
ganda which we have been able to secure 
state that the bill has already been intro- 
duced in the present Congress. This 
printed propaganda was no doubt pre 
pared to be released simultaneously with 
the introduction of the bill in the House 
and Senate. Unless something goes 
wrong with their program, the new corn 
sugar bill doubtless will have been intro- 
duced in both the House and the Senate 
before this issue of Gleanings reaches its 
readers. 

The most discouraging thing about this 
affair is the apparent indifference of the 
public. Cleverly worded propaganda put 
out by the corn sugar people apparently 
has accomplished its purpose to a large 
extent. The voices of many who would 
be expected to oppose tearing down the 
Pure Food Law apparently have been 
stilled. Even this journal has been ad- 
vised to keep still about the whole mat 
ter, but needless to say this advice will 
not be heeded. 


The corn sugar interests were repre- 
sented at the meeting of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation in Chicago, Illi- 
nois, on December 7, 1927, by Dr. William 
R. Catheart, technical director of Corn 
Products Refining Co., New York City, 
who apparently was successful in indue- 
ing the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion to go on record as favoring the 
change in the Pure Food Law, which 
change would “permit the free use of 
corn sugar” without declaration in other 
food products. Thus by a clever trick it 
is made to appear that the very people 
most interested in the preservation of the 
Pure Food Law are in favor of destroy- 
ing it. Farmers, the producers of pure 
foods, would suffer greater financial loss 
by breaking down the Pure Food Law 
than any other class, yet they are quoted 
as saying through the American Farm 
Bureau Federation that they are in favor 
of bringing back the old order of things 
existing in the days of adulterated and 
misbranded food products made in fac- 


tories and sold in competition with pure 
food from the farms! 

The misrepresentations in the corn 
sugar propaganda are chiefly along four 
lines, which probably indicate the char- 
acter of the arguments which will be set 
forth in favor of this bill in Congress. 
They are as follows: (1) That the pres- 
ent Pure Food Law discriminates against 
cern sugar; (2) that corn sugar is a new 
product which came into existence since 
the passage of the Pure Food Law; (3) 
that if an exception is made permitting 
the free use of corn sugar in other foods 
without declaration this would not result 
in the adulteration of foods or a demand 
for further exceptions favoring other food 
items; and (4) that passing a law mak 
ing it unnecessary to declare the pres 
ence of corn sugar when used in other 
fcod products would be highly beneficial 
to farmers in that it would furnish an 
outlet for the present surplus of corn, 
thus making it unnecessary for the United 
States to compete in a world market for 
corn. 

The first of these contentions was dis 
cussed in the editorial pages of this jour 
nal in the January issue, and this argu 
mcnt need not be repeated here. Unfor 
tunately, the free use of corn sugar is 
now and always has been permitted with- 
out declaration in confectionery and 
certain other classes of food. The pres 
ent Pure Food Law does not in any de- 
gree whatever restrict the manufacture 
and the sale of corn sugar or its use as 
a sweetening or preserving agent of food 
products. It requires only that it be de- 
clared on the labels in those classes of 
foods in which the absence of such a dec- 
claration would be a deception and an 
imposition on the public. (See pages 1) 
and 11 of our January issue.) 


The contention that corn sugar is an 
entirely new product not known to those 
who worked out the standards for the 
administration of the Pure Food Law re- 
veals either an amazing stupidity on the 
part of the propagandists or an abnor 
mally high degree of arrogance and ego 
tism on the part of these writers. What 
is now wrongfully called “corn sugar” is 
crystallized dextrose. It was described 
by Arab writers 800 years ago and was 
first produced in pure crystalline form by 
a German chemist in 1747. It first came 
into prominence as a food product dur 
ing the time of the Continental Blockade 
in the Napoleonic wars. At that time 
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Europe was cut off from the importation 
of cane sugar from the tropics, so turned 
to crystallized dextrose (now called corn 
sugar in the United States) as a substi- 
tute. That was more than a eentury and 
a quarter ago. 

lt is true that improvements in refin- 
ing dextrose made from starch have been 
made from time to time. This is also 
true of ordinary sugar, as any one recall- 
ing the kind of sugar sold by grocers 25 
or more years ago can testify. It is also 
true that the name by which it is known 
in the United States was changed about 
twenty years ago when the corn sugar 
people brought pressure to bear upon gov- 
ernment officials and succeeded in legal- 
izing the application of the term “corn 
syrup” to commercial glucose. This name, 
wrongfully applied to syrup made from 
starch, was made necessary (from the 
viewpoint of the manufacturers of com- 
mereial glucose) on account of the dis- 
repute into which it had fallen because 
of its use as an adulterant in food prod- 
ucts. Having succeeded in legalizing the 
use of the term “corn syrup” instead of 
“glucose,” the next step was to have the 
term “corn sugar” applied to erystallized 
dextrose. Possibly the propagandists have 
kidded themselves into the idea that there 
was no corn sugar until this new name 
was applied to the product. To state now 
that corn sugar (crystallized dextrose) 
did not exist at the time the standards 
for the administration of the Pure Food 
Law were made is as absurd as it would 
be for Henry Ford to call his new ear by 
some other name and say that no auto- 
mobiles existed prior to 1928. 


The argument that making an excep 
tion to the Pure Food Law for corn sugar 
would not result in the adulteration of 
food is another illustration of the stupid- 
ity of the propagandists. Does any one 
believe for a moment that the passing of 
a law permitting the free use of corn 
sugar in other foods without declaration 
would not result in wholesale adulteration? 
Why should they make such a tremen 
dous effort to have such a law passed if 
they do not expect corn sugar to be used 
in adulterating other foods? And does 
any one believe that making an exception 
in the ease of corn sugar, thus legalizing 
adulteration and misbranding in the case 
of one ingredient, would not result in 
other interests’ asking for similar excep- 
tion for their products? In spite of the 
cleverly-worded propaganda and the ar- 
guments of smooth lawyers, the Ameri- 
can public can readily see through this. 


Two years ago it was argued that leg- 
alizing the free use of corn sugar in other 
foods without declaration would create 
an outlet for 100,000,000 bushels of corn 
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and thus greatly benefit the corn farm- 
ers. At the hearing on the corn sugar 
bill on March 2 and 3, 1926, a statement 
from the Secretary of Agriculture was 
read in which he said: “The most reliable 
information I have been able to acquire 
is that the additional demand would be 
less than one-tenth of that amount.” (See 
Corn Sugar Hearing, Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress, H. R. 39, page 87.) This would 
figure out one-third of one per cent on 
the basis of 3,000,000,000 bushels as the 
average annual corn crop. When the 
great variation in the corn crop of the 
United States from year to year is taken 
into consideration, and also the stimu 
lation to grow a larger acreage if farm- 
ers believed that the price of corn would 
be increased through an extended con 
sumption of corn sugar, there is no hope 
for better prices for corn through this 
proposed legislation. 

The propagandists are now saying that 
the corn products industry would con 
sume 20,000,000 bushels more of corn per 
year if the new corn sugar bill is passed, 
and point out that this approximates the 
annual exportation of corn from the 
United States, leaving the reader to in 
fer that this country would not then be 
competing in a world corn market. How- 
ever, as we pointed out last month, The 
Wall Street Journal in its issue of July 
8, 1927, mentions the importation of 
three shiploads of corn (about 750,000 
bushels) from Argentina by the Corn 
Products Company for the month of Au 
gust alone. And yet the corn sugar 
propagandists are telling the American 
people that the increased use of corn in 
the manufacture of corn sugar that 
might be expected from this new corn 
sugar bill would wipe out the surplus of 
corn that must be exported from this 
country! 

The only way to defeat this disgrace 
ful legislation is for every reader of this 
journal to write or wire immediately to 
both United States senators from his 
state and to the congressman from his 
district, protesting against it; then at 
once enlist aid from outside the bee- 
keeping ranks. By placing before the 
local farm bureaus, editors of farm jour 
nals, editors of local papers, business 
men’s clubs, women’s clubs, and othe 
local organizations the few facts dis- 
cussed above, the comparatively little 
army of beekeepers may secure reinforce- 
ments sufficient to make a mighty army 
against this proposed violation of the 
rights of all honest producers and con- 
sumers of food products in this country. 
It will be a bitter fight. The enemy has 
unlimited resources and the best of tal- 
ent, but we have the great advantage of 
being on the side of right and justice. 
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CONVENIENCE IN SERVING HONEY 


Henry Ford, at a 
cost of more than a 
million dollars in 
eash, the good will 
of hundreds of Ford 
dealers and_ sales- 
men, and, if rumor is right, the gen 
eral impairment of business throughout 
the United States, has made the Ford a 
convenient automobile. He was not ae 
tuated by philanthropic motives, but was 
foreed to bring about this radical change 
to maintain sales volume in the face of 
the continued increase in refinements in 
the products of his competitors. 

This is an age of service and conve 
nience, Competition among the more high 
ly perfected commodities in machinery 
and service is being fought out along the 
lines of convenience. It is rapidly be 
coming a major item in the considera 
tion of quality. The lack of it, in the 
finely balanced scale of business, may 
spell failure. 

People Buy Foods Most Conveniently 

Served 

It is an accepted fact among business 
men that convenience plays a big part in 
determining the reception which the gen 
eral public gives to a food product. Man 
ufacturers are continually improving the 
containers in which they pack their prod- 
ucts so that they may be more easily ear- 
ried from the grocery to the home, more 
compactly stored in the cupboard, and 
more conveniently handled in the kitchen 
and on the table. Honey is woefully be 
hind the times, due principally to the 
very nature of the artiele, and this un 
doubtedly has much to do with the fail 
ure of the publie to take kindly to its 
more general use. 

In the first place it is an unpleasant 
task to remove honey from the container, 
either glass or tin. It is too thiek to pour 
readily, especially when it is necessary to 
stop after a certain quantity has been 
transferred to another receptacle. Often 
the receiving eontainer is “run over,’ 
with a consequent waste of honey and a 
mess to clean up. Almost always a final 
“string” trails over the side of the pail 
or jar to act as a dust-cateher, and later 
to run down, forming a sticky spot on the 
shelf and cloving the hands of the house 
wife the next time she desires to serve 
honey. If dipped out with a spoon, con 
siderable deftness is required to complete 
the job without leaving several drops to 
be cleaned up. As a busy mother once 
tol’ the writer: 

“The children like honey, and I know 
that it is good for them; but I am always 
in such a hurry to get them off for schoo) 


Increasing Consumption of Honey by 
Making Its Use More 


Convenient es, it is so ineon 


By Natt N. Dodge that I just can’t 


take the time to get 
it ready for their 
breakfasts or lunch- 


venient.” 
Why Many Do Not Eat Honey 

What is a fact in the kitchen is doubly 
true in the dining-room, for a spot of 
honey may be removed from table or 
work board with comparative ease, but 
it becomes a problem when it falls upon 
a clean tablecloth or the newly starched 
blouse of energetic Johnny. In the aver- 
age household, honey is placed on the 
table in the original jar, or in a common 




















The spoon goes to the bottom. 


drinking-glass. Sinee the housewife’s 
sense of nicety is ruffled by the presence 
of the commercial appearing jar, the glass 
is preferred, Then the trouble begins. 
First, the spoon sinks to the bottom, im 
mersing the handle half way to the tip. 

“Well, well!” booms father, “hot bis 
cuits and honey,” and reaches for the 
Gingerly lifting the spoon by the 
end of the handle, he pulls it out and al 
lows it to drain for a moment before 
clumsily twirling it to hold its flowing 
contents, inadvertently allowing thumb 
and finger to get into the honey adher 


glass. 


ing to the handle. This he wipes on his 
napkin and pushes the glass to Sister. 
The process is repeated, but she surrepti 
tiously slips her sticky fingers into hei 
mouth. Johnny is in a hurry to get out 
to play, so doesn’t bother to bring the 
glass up close, his efforts resulting in a 
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glistening thread of honey down the side 
of the glass, across the saucer, and over 
the tablecloth. Mother’s expostulations 
bring forth unintelligible arguments of 
defense. By the time the meal is over, 
and the napkins and tablecloth stowed 
away in the dirty-clothes bag, she de- 
elares that it will be many a day before 
honey is again served in that household. 

This crude picture is not pleasant to 
contemplate, but it is in no measure over 
drawn. Accepted as a truth, it attracts 
the attention of the honey-booster to the 
necessity for making the use of honey 

















The honey spoon is convenient and attractive 
more convenient. It is to the credit of 
the industry that it has been able to im 
press the public with the health and food 
values of honey to the extent that so 
much of the product is consumed, not 
overlooking its inconvenience, but in 
spite of it. 


How Difficulty Can Be Remedied 


Although no way has as yet been de 
vised to entirely overcome these objec 
tions, there are several methods by whic! 
they may be minimized. The use of 
granulated honey is helpful, but carries 
with it certain other inconveniences, such 
as difficulty in digging from the contain 
er and the trouble of spreading, which 
are equally disadvantageous. There are, 
however, several types of honey dishes 
obtainable which add a romantie touch 
to the dining table as well as removing 
the major inconveniences of serving hon 
ey. The honey-spoon is a very useful 
utensil and is designed to add materially 
to the attractiveness of the table set. A 
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Honey serving is made easy by the chinaware 
skep. 


short hook on the back of the spoon per 
mits it to hang over the edge of the 
glass. In this way only the blade of the 
spoon is in the honey, so that no sticky 
fingers nor unpleasantly large quantities 
of honey result. The honey-bowl con 
structed of colored glass or chinaware in 
the shape of a skep will attract the fa 
vorable comment of any guest, and the 
dainty lid insures absolute freedom from 
foreign substance in the honey. The 
clever, long-handled spoon _ protrudes 
through a small opening in the side of 














Practical, clean, and pleasant to use is the drip 


less honey pitcher 


the container, and the saucer in which 
the “skep” rests protects the table linen. 

Perhaps the most practical of all honey 
serving dishes is the dripless type of mug 
or pitcher. This constructed that 
when the thumb is removed from the 
lever on the lid a spring closes the cap 
instantly and securely when it is desired 
to clip off the flow of honey, and a raised 


is so 
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rim catches any drops that may escape. 
The manufacturers of a certain brand of 
“corn syrup,” resembling honey only in 
its physical consistency, have long real- 
ized the importance of convenience in 
serving their product, and have designed 
a pitcher similar to the one just de- 
seribed. So valuable do they consider 
this receptacle as an agent for popular- 
izing their syrup that they are making it 
very easy for the housewife to obtain 
one. The trade name appears in large 
letters on the pitcher. 

It is possible for beekeepers to do 
much toward removing the major diffi- 
culties surrounding the serving of honey, 
thereby making its use more convenient 
and correspondingly pleasant. Acts from 
which pleasure is derived are repeated 
often, and the repeated use of honey 
means a substantial increase in its con- 
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sumption. By word of mouth beekeepers 
ean inform housewives of these desirable 
containers, but they can do more. These 
dishes are relatively inexpensive, and 
make beautiful and useful gifts. If each 
beekeeper in the United States would 
send one of these containers to a friend 
for a wedding, birthday, Christmas, or 
other anniversary, he would be increas- 
ing the use of honey through the often 
repeated reminder brought about by hav- 
ing the receptacle where the housewife 
sees it several times daily, and would be 
making the use of honey more convenient 
for one family and introducing a novel 
idea to the guests at their table. At the 
same time he would be presenting the re- 
cipient with a unique and highly desir- 
able “many happy returns.” 
Seattle, Washington. 
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SHIPPING PACKAGE BEES 


The northern buy- 
er of package bees 
likes to know just 
when to expect 
them, and he has 
his own ideas as to 
when that should be. This was discussed 
last month and is important for the ship- 
per to remember. Then he wants to see 
a bright active queen with each package, 
and to have her continue that way 
throughout the season. The majority of 
package queens should winter and carry 
on through the most of the following 
summer. Not all do, and this is one of 
the package-shipper’s great problems. We 
can supply the best queens obtainable 
and ship most carefully, yet some will 
fail. A few arrive dead, some are lost 
while being introduced, and others fail 
during the summer. Every careful ship- 
per is working on the problem and prog- 
ress is being made. 

Method of Handling Queens 

Numerous experiments have been tried 
in methods of shipping the queen. Some 
claim to ship queens only with their own 
bees. This prevents introduction losses, 
but is not practical in commercial pack- 
age-bee produe¢tion, as will readily be 
seen when the method of packing is de- 
scribed. Even if it were, the receiver 
would have no way of knowing whether 
the queen is alive or dead on arrival, and 
there is no practical method of removing 
the bees from the cage, as they are prone 
to cluster and build comb in the cage 
unless their queen is taken out, The 
next experiment was to have the queen 
introduced and liberated en route. This 
method was abandoned because it had 


By Morley Pettit 


How Bees and Queens Are Put Into 
Cages and Prepared 
for Shipment 


only one redeeming 
feature — one could 
be pretty sure 
whether the queen 
was dead or alive on 
arrival. She would 
most likely be dead because the method 
violates the first principle of queen intro- 
duction by liberating her while the bees 
are agitated. 

At present I believe practically all 
queens with packages are sent in regular 
mailing cages, stocked with candy and 
attendant bees. The candy is covered 
with cork or metal to prevent her being 
liberated on the way. This seems like 
the only practical way of sending the 
queens, for their preparation is a separate 
job from putting up the packages. They 
come from different apiaries devoted ex- 
clusively to queen-rearing and are often 
eaged twenty-four hours or more before 
being shipped. However, if it is an ad- 
vantage, as Mr. Floyd claims,* to have 
them caged without attendants, it can be 
done. The shipper will have to work out 
the details, but it will make the packing 
just that much more expensive. 

The buyer reeeiving his southern bees 
may wish to see the workers quite as 
beautiful in color as the queens, and it 
may displease him to find drones among 
them. These are two points on which 
producers are always working, and per- 
haps from their standpoint it would be 
better not to call attention to the fact 
that it is pretty difficult to keep pure- 
bred bees anywhere, especially in the 


. *Mr. Floyd has sent us an unusually valuable 
article on this subject which will appear in our 
March issue.-—Editor. 
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One of the Pettit apiaries in Georgia devoted to the production of package bees. 


South where the swamps are full of black 
bees. Of course, queen-yards are well 
guarded, so that pure mating is practical- 
ly sure, and the workers of the package 
do not reproduce themselves anyway. It 
is not an argument for the use of mis- 
mated queens when I say that my best 
honey-producing colonies are often hy- 
brids. 

Weeding Out Black Bees and Drones 

The southern shipper, if he is wise, is 
constantly weeding out two bad things 
from his hives. Poor combs should be re 
placed by foundation whenever the bees 
ean draw it. Black queens should be 
killed almost any time they are found. 
The former make too many drones in the 
bee crop, and the latter cause too much 
lost time when shipping, even if their 
bees were not objectionable. The queens 
we want in colonies for package produc- 
tion are what the southern boy calls “big 
red ones,” saying it with a soft draw! 
which no northern voice can imitate. Un 
til such time as southern colonies are free 
from weeds, as they are already free 


from disease, some dark-colored workers 
and some drones will continue to go north 
in packages in spite of the best the ship- 
pers can do. This does no harm at all, 
for, if anything, hybrid bees are better 
nurses than pure Italians, and the main 
business of the package bees is to rear 
workers for the honey crop. For extra 
drones in some packages the buyer can 
be compensated with overweight, at the 
will of the one who is doing the filling. 

Some shippers avoid finding queens 
and eliminate drones by taking bees only 
from upper stories over excluders after 
smoking the entrance to drive them up. 
This may be all right, but it does not ap- 
peal to me like finding the queen with as 
little disturbance as possible and leav 
ing excluders off the hives entirely. | 
should prefer, as far as possible, to so 
manipulate the colonies previous to the 
shipping season as to have them mostly 
in one-story hives crowded with brood 
and bees, then shake young bees right off 
the brood. 


I hesitate to launch out into an odd 





Screened body on four.wheel trailer, One man finding queens, one shaking, and general-helper 
; boy holding funnel. 
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J. G. Puett, two sons and helper, prominent package shippers of Georgia, ready to bring in a 
load of package bees. 


sized hive, but am convineed that for 
packages a hive twenty inches square 
with twelve frames in it, perhaps of 
Quinby depth, would be best. It may be 
that a ten-frame hive with shallow ex 
tracting supers is all right, but we don’t 
want any skyscrapers. The first time 
over the colonies we leave enough bees 
in each hive to care for the larvae and 
eggs. The second time, about ten days 
later, we take all the bees we can catch, 
as it is then the heart of the shipping 
season and bees are money. The third 
time over we strip them as close as pos- 
sible again, leaving just good nuclei to 
build up for winter through the long sum- 
mer which is to follow. This may seem a 
bit severe, but we consider that “a bird 
in the hand is worth two in the bush.” 
The first important thing that I no 





Putting up packages in Pettit apiaries in Georgia. 
man holding comb, ready to shake. Other hives are open with queens found ready for shaking. 


ticed in preparing packages for shipment 
was that flying bees will cluster ali over 
the screen and make themselves a regu- 
lar nuisance by coming back almost as 
fast as they can be brushed off. The next 
year I had a bee-tight screened body built 
for the truck, high enough for a man to 
stand almost upright inside. As fast as 
the packages are filled they are brushed 
off and put inside this enclosure, where 
one man stays and makes it his business 
to finish closing and crating them for 
shipment. This not only protects them 
from clustering bees, but it shelters them 
from sun and rain in an elevated position 
where the air can circulate through them 
freely. 

Division of Labor When Putting Up 

Packages 
In a package crew there should be at 





Note scale with dial face, package funnel and 
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least three persons, one for filling, one 
for crating, and a boy to help find queens 
and be general factotum. A crew of four 
can move on much faster than three, and 
five or even six work to advantage if 
they are steady and loyal and well man- 
aged. I find southern boys do not mind 
an early start when the weather is warm, 
especially if there is promise of getting 
off in time for a ball game, or overtime 
pay if we are late finishing the day. An 
early start prepares us better for unex- 
pected delays, so we try to get around 
to the plant by six, load up quickly, and 
away. It is one man’s responsibility to 
load the right number of each kind of 
empty packages, full feeders, and crating 
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truck is placed in a convenient position, 
shaded if possible, and each man takes 
up his own duties. The queens are fas- 
tened in the packages first, and the emp- 
ties with feeders are distributed to the 
hives. While this is being done by the 
one who crates the packages and his 
helper, if the erew provides one, others 
start finding queens and caging them at 
the entrances. As soon as one queen is 
found, shaking bees into packages be- 
gins. I like to do this myself and keep 
close tab on weights so as to do full jus- 
tice to both the customer and myself. 

A household or postal seale is placed 
on the ground close to the hive and the 
package and funnel are set on it. It re- 








Mr. Pettit with comb of bees ready to shake into funnel on their way to prison for the trip north. 


material. While he is doing this another 
is counting out the queens which came in 
the night before and tying a piece of 
frame wire to each cage ready for fasten 
ing into the packages. I do not like to 
tie them in before arrival at the apiary 
as they carry better in a basket up in 
the seat. The queen cages are all mark 
ed with a letter and a number to indicate 
their source so that when a customer re- 
ports a particularly good queen, or a bad 
one, she can be traced by the notation on 
her cage. Each member of the crew is 
responsible for taking along his own veil, 
hive-tool, and smoker or hammer, as well 
as his lunch. We always take drinking 
water for the whole crew, and a bag of 
fuel for the smokers. Having to hunt for 
smoker fuel or drinking water after ar- 
rival at the apiary out in the woods some- 
where ean cause more loss of time and 
morale than almost anything else. 
Having arrived at the first yard, the 
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quires a boy constantly in attendance to 
save me time by placing things and hold 
ing the funnel. The weight of each emp 
ty with funnel is noted and the desired 
weight of bees mentally added to deter- 
mine what weight must be indicated when 
the package is properly filled. When there 
is a honey flow sufficient to make honey 
shake out of the combs, allowance must 
be made for considerable loss of weight 
during the trip; but the shrinkage in dry 


bees is negligible—at least, that is my 
conclusion after one season of rather 
eareful weighing at both ends of the 


line. 

Method of Finding Queens Rapidly 

For finding queens my choice is a boy 
about fifteen years of Two such 
boys are better if they are quick and 
willing and have bright eyes. Previous 
experience is not Rightly 
guided, it becomes a competitive game, 
and the boy who is holding the funnel 


age. 


necessary. 
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will often call “There she is!” before the 
boy who is lifting frames out of the next 
hive and searching can see her. A team 
like that will keep ahead of a pretty fast 
“shaker” and keep the “crater” at the 
truck busy, too. One boy we had was 
very much afraid of stings, so the others 
encouraged him by saying that the sting 
of a worker was not bad, but if a drone 
ever stung him he would die. He soon 
got wise to their teasing and made a good 
helper. 

Shipping package bees is like any other 
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part of beekeeping in its extremely sea- 
sonal nature, only more so. We need to 
double our crew at least for only about a 
month, and it takes a lot of skill in han- 
dling new help to do this satisfactorily. 
There are a lot of details which require 


exact attention, and that is where the 
burden comes on the one in charge. He 


must have everything possible prepared 
in advance, and even then he will be a 
wonder if slips and mistakes do not creep 
in. 

Georgetown, Ontario. 











BEES IN GREENHOUSES 


The honeybee 
gathers nectar and 
pollen from numer- 
ous flowers, which 
are stored in wax 
cells. Nectar, when 
stored, cured, and sealed by the bees in 
these wax cells, is taken from them in 
large quantities in the form of honey 
and is a valuable asset as food for human 
consumption. The pollen stored is of no 
commercial value and its virtue is in its 
use for feeding larvae. 

When pollen is gathered from blossoms 
in its dust-like form certain particles are 
carried by bees to blossoms of a like va- 
riety, thus pollenizing them so that they 
later develop into fruit or vegetables 
with an aggregate value exceeding many 
times that of the honey crop. Bees near 
orchards during the blooming period have 
proven very beneficial by increasing 
yields of fruit. Greenhouse operators 
producing cucumbers also depend on bees 
to pollenize blossoms. However, it is 
more difficult to get results through the 
aid of the bees in glass houses than out- 
side. 

During the past several years the 
writer has been a close observer in green- 
houses operated by Yoder Bros., Barber 
ton, Ohio. These houses were originally 
built by the late O. C. Barber, for many 
years affiliated with Diamond Match Co., 
at an approximate cost of half a million 
dollars, and are located about 20 miles 
from Medina. There are two groups of 
houses, the larger covering over 11 acres. 
These houses are 800 feet long, running 
north and south. The prevailing winds 
that come from a northerly or western 
direction are very cool at times, also 
winds from the East are somewhat chilly 
at intervals. Two gable ventilators run 
the entire length of the houses, one open- 
ing toward the East, the other toward the 
West. Therefore, if the wind is from the 
West the east ventilator is opened, or 
vice versa. The idea is to get ventilation 


By A. J. Halter 
New Methods by Which Number of 
Colonies Needed Is Greatly 
Reduced 


without a direct 
cold-air current. 

A rotation of crops 
is planted in this 
group of houses dur 
ing the autumn and 
winter months, starting with leaf lettuce 
or flowers, and as the season advances eu- 
cumbers and tomatoes supersede the flow- 
ers. About the first of February the set- 
ting of cucumber plants is begun and con- 
tinues until the entire area is planted 
with cucumbers, or part may be planted 
with tomatoes, this depending a great 
deal on the time required in marketing 
the preceding crop and the price indica- 
tions of the future. With a payroll of 
125 employees, one can readily grasp the 
idea of planting crops and doing the mar- 
keting when prices warrant best returns. 

The second group of houses, about one- 
third the size of the larger group, is di- 
vided into smaller apartments which are 
mostly used for flowers of different varie 
ties, and a few tomatoes are planted at 
times to fill in space. Besides these houses 
there are 16 mushroom houses with a fifty- 
ton capacity, built like ice houses with 
no lights except those used by employees 
when at work. Mushrooms ean be raised 
under cucumber or tomato vines in green- 
houses, but their color is then of a brown 
ish cast. Those produced in dark houses, 
with their ivory appearance, find a more 
ready market. It is customary to steam 
the ground to sterilize it at least once a 
year, generally before the autoumn crops 
are planted. 

Proper Location of Hives 

The first cucumber plants are set out 
before outdoor colonies begin brood-rear 
ing. The plants are set in parallel rows 
between traffic isles and are tied with 
cord so the plants will grow upward, and 
when nearly 8 feet high the ends are 
clipped. When numerous blooms appear 
on the young plants a strong colony of 
bees is set inside at each end of the 
house, about 20 feet inward near the 
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These hives are set to one side 
f the center so that bees going outdoors 
through the ventilator opening, when the 
weather permits, can fly upward from the 
hive at about a 45-degree angle. Bees 
going out for distant flight often rise in 
a spiral course to attain elevation, there- 
fore the proper placing of the hive is im- 
portant. 

Bees brought into the greenhouse from 
outside immediately make preparations 
for brood-rearing. Generally in three or 
four days the queens are laying. How- 
ever, colonies set in early often dwindle 
and it becomes necessary to set another 
colony beside the weak one. In our lo 
eality quite a few young bees begin to 
emerge early in April in outdoor colonies. 


ground. 


When a number of colonies are strong 
enough to spare them a few bees are 


shaken from each colony into a screened 
hive and placed in front of a hive in the 
greenhouse, then towards evening the lid 
of the sereened hive is removed. The 
more mixed the better for this 
uniting. The co-operation of bees from 
various colonies is greater, there being 
fewer bees flying away, also less danger 
of the queen’s being killed. Young queens 
are more subject to alarm and are more 
apt to be “balled” than a queen a year or 
more old. 

When there are plenty of bees to be 
taken from the strong colonies outside, 
the weak colonies placed in early houses 
are removed as needed to houses planted 
at a later date. By introducing. a large 
number of worker bees taken from colo- 
nies outside, the queen will immediately 
deposit many eggs, and when these de- 
velop the emerging bees will replace the 
older ones in due time with a good force 
of young bees. More bees taken from 
outside colonies, however, are added later 
if required. 

The hives in the greenhouses are placed 
so bees fly out toward the center of the 
houses. Quite frequently we find plenty 
of bees among plants at 6 a. m. About 
9 o'clock the ventilators are opened, when 
many go outdoors if the weather is favor- 
able. In the afternoon when the sprin 
klers are in operation the bees take it for 
granted that it is raining and generally 
discontinue work for the rest of the day. 
Field bees leaving the hives are inclined 
to fly some distance before starting to 
gather stores. The bees are more numer 
ous on cucumber blossoms about midway 
in the greenhouse, while the fewest seem 
to be on those located nearest the hives. 

Bees Work Flowers in Homeward 

Direction 

Coming in contact with bees of another 
colony may have a tendency to cause 
them to become more zealous to get nec- 
tar and pollen in the middle of the house. 


bees are 


witha 
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Evidently the search for stores therefrom 
extends in a homeward direction. There 
are days that bees placed in greenhouses 
scarcely venture out of hives, especially 
when the weather is cloudy. It requires 
more or less sunshine to bring on the 
buds in volume regardless of other condi- 
tions, 

Bees flying against glass begin to flut- 
ter and become exhausted. This is a con- 
(lition that can not be entirely eliminated. 
By placing the hives as described above, 
many bees go out through ventilators and 
return safely. The past season a certain 
colony had 25 pounds of surplus honey 
when the coiony decided to swarm, while 
some colonies make no effort to gather 
surplus stores from outside. 

Last autumn two large colonies were 
set, one hive on the other, one having a 
voung queen, the other a year-old queen. 
This two-story colony was placed in the 
greenhouse rather early and, strange to 
say, both queens were present until 
about the middle of July when they were 
superseded. The young queen reared 
while the colony was inside mated and 
began to lay in due time. She was pres 
ent when the colony was removed. 

Experience has revealed that the set- 
ting of hives midway in greenhouses in- 
creases the dwindling. The bees are more 
apt to fly out to either end of the house, 
fly against the glass, and become lost. 
Setting hives outside the greenhouses and 
letting bees enter by removing a pane of 
glass gives fairly good results when the 
weather is favorable and there are plenty 
of colonies. In Ohio we often get cool 
weather or rainy days during summer 
months. Outdoor colonies are guided by 
outdoor weather conditions and often 
neglect cucumber blossoms. A house cov- 
ering about 1% acres generally required 
four to six colonies when outside, while 
two colonies placed inside and operated 
as described above have given better re- 
sults with less labor. 

Spread of Disease Easily Prevented 

It is advisable to keep greenhouse colo 
nies isolated as much as possible from 
outdoor colonies if there be any foul 
brood within reach of bees. Adding bees 
taken from outside colonies, instead of 
taking out the weak ones and replacing 
them with strong colonies from outside, 
greatly reduces chances of spreading dis- 
ease. There are also a great many dis- 
eases among plants and flowers raised in 
greenhouses which require constant spray 
ing and fumigating. When a cucumber 
house is to be fumigated, newspaper is 
placed in the hive entrance, leaving a 
small opening. This acts as an absorbent. 
While at times it makes the bees dump- 
ish, we have not had any fatal results 
by so doing. Being in a locality where 
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there is a good goldenrod honey flow, bees 
outdoors gather enough stores to supply 
their wants for the entire season, and 
therefore do not have to be fed except 
by adding a frame of honey where 
needed. 

Honeybees do not pollenize tomato blos 
The vines are planted and tied 
the same as cucumbers, and are trimmed 
when 


Ooms, 


about seven feet high. The blos 
soms form in clusters, which are brushed 
with fine hair brushes in order to dis- 


tribute the pollen. 
by hand and it 
bor. 


This brushing is done 
requires considerable la- 
The expense of similar applications 
in cucumber houses would be almost pro 
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hibitive. Cucumber plants require con 
siderabie heat, and often the thermome 
ter during the day is over 100°. There 
fore a hardy strain of bees is preferable, 
They should also be of a gentle nature, 
Bees of a nervous temperament become 
more easily confused, and also annoy 
people working among the plants. 
Formerly it required about 80 colonies 
to supply these greenhouses with 
secure the stores, 
However, by the management here de- 


bees 
and also 
scribed this number has now been greatly 
reduced. 

Akron, Ohio. 
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DEPARTURE OF THE SWARM 


swarm, for 
that is their method 
of increasing. When 
the hive is crowded 
with bees and brood, 
and plenty of pollen 
and nectar are coming in, conditions are 
right for swarming. <A certain per cent 
of the colonies get the swarming fever, 
and others do not. Just why some do and 
others do not is a mystery that will prob- 
ably never be solved. But they seem to 
have an understanding, for when all is 
ready and the weather right, out they 
come, workers, young and old, drones and, 
along with the rush, the queen. It would 
be interesting to know how they decide 
who shall go and who shall remain. Some 
of the bees have it firmly fixed in their 
minds that they are going, while others 
are determined to stay; and still others 
are not so sure about it. These latter go 
out with the swarm, follow a short dis- 
tance, and then slowly return to the hive. 
May be they just want to go a piece with 
them to wish them well in their new 
home. 

Those colonies that decide to swarm be- 
gin preparations to rear a number of 
queens. The worker bees build large 
cells hanging downward, with the open- 
ing at the bottom. When this cell is nice 
ly started the queen lays an egg in it, 


, . 
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which will hatch into a larva in three 
days. The bees build a number of these 
cells—usually a dozen or more. In about 


nine days after the egg is laid in the 
cell the bees will swarm. If the weather 
is cold or rainy they will delay swarming 
for several days. Under certain condi- 
tions they tear down the most advanced 
eclls, to keep the queens from emerging 
before they want to swarm. When all is 
favorable the swarm comes out. 

Later a young queen emerges from her 
cell and the colony left behind has a new 


By Jay Smith 
Remarkable Procedure of the Bee Colony 
in Its Method of Re- 
production 


queen. 
the bees 


swarm 


Sometimes 
decide to 
again. In 
that case they allow 
one young queen to 
emerge from her cell 
and a small swarm comes out with a vir- 
gin queen. Sometimes several swarms 
come out in rapid succession, each having 
a virgin queen. It sometimes happens 
that the bees decide to swarm a second 
time, and yet the weather is not favor 
able. Young queens are ready to emerge, 
and if they do the virgins will fight, as 
the nature of the bee permits but one 
queen in a hive. 

To prevent this fighting and yet allow 
several queens to lead out swarms is a 
problem that the bees handle very nicely. 
When this condition prevails the worker 
bees cluster around the cells and do not 
permit the queens to come out. The 
queens due to emerge gnaw the capping 
to the cells nearly around, but leave a 
portion which forms a hinge to the lid. 
As the queen gets hungry the bees allow 
this lid to be raised enough so the queen 
san run her tongue out and receive food, 
but the bees do not allow her to come out. 


The Royal Battle 

The queens still in the cells want to 
get out and fight one another, for they 
issue their challenge, which may be 
plainly heard several feet from the hive. 
They make a sort of rasping sound which 
they repeat three times: “zeek, zeek, 
zeek.” Other queens in the cells hear it 
and in a like manner answer, “zeek, zeek, 
zeek.” When the weather is favorable 
the bees liberate a queen and she 
out with a swarm. They may decide to 
swarm again, in which ease another queen 
is let out. When they are so depleted in 
bees that no further swarming is desif 
able, the bees turn all queens loose and 4 
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battle royal ensues. The fittest survives 
and becomes the queen of the colony. 

When the amateur first sees this con- 
dition he writes in saying he witnessed 
a very unusual sight; that while he was 
holding a frame of brood in his hands 
several queens emerged from the cells all 
at once. The were holding the 
queens in the cells, and when he opened 
the hive and blew smoke on them he 
drove them away from the cells and the 
queens came out. If a beekeeper wishes to 
see this for himself, he can take a colony 
that has cells built for swarming and re- 
move their queen. The bees will be sure 
to swarm several times and he can prob- 
ably observe how the hold the 
queens prisoners. 

Scouts Sent Out to Find New Home 


But where are the bees going? As jeal 
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bees 


bees 


ously as Nature guards the life of the 
swarm, does she 
allow them _ to 
strike out aim 
lessly to find a 


suitable home if 
they can, and, if 
not, to perish? 





No, it is ineon 
sistent to believe that to be the ease. 
Therefore, some time before the swarm 


takes new home, the 
colony sends out scouts to pick out a suit 
able abode. Sometimes this home is cho 
sen several days in advance, but prob- 
ably in most cases their new abode is not 
chosen before they cluster on a limb of a 
some other object. There is no 
definite information available along this 
line. But that they send out scouts has 
been proven many times. A handful of 
bees will be seen in a hollow tree or 
or old hive “eleaning house.” In a day 


possession of its 


tree or 


box 


or two a swarm takes possession. The 
few bees can do little at cleaning the 
place up, but may be they do a little 


cleaning to see how big a job it will be 
so they can report. One man reports hav 
ing seen two scout parties arriving at the 
same time, and that here was a battle to 
the death till all scouts of one party were 


killed. This looks reasonable, for Nature 
would not permit two swarms to take 
the same abode, as one would be lost. 
Therefore, if one party of seouts were 
killed, they would not bring in thei 
swarm. As a rule, the bees probably send 


out scouts while they are clustered, but 
sometimes they must send them out be 
fore, for there is an swarm 
that does not cluster, but as soon as it 
comes out of the hive it strikes off to the 
new abode. As they make a bee line for 
this, it is proof that they have it chosen 
beforehand. 
Carrying Along Food and Furniture 


Before leaving, the bees fill their honey- 


oceasional 
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sacs to capacity with honey. As I see it, 
this is solely to provide against bad 
weather. Some have said that this honey 
is for the purpose of building comb or 
making their furniture, but if that were 
the the eould gather nectar 
from the fields. This would save the trou- 
ble of carrying honey along and would 
leave that much more for the ones that 
stay behind. But if they took no hon- 
ey with them and the weather should turn 
cold and rainy for three or four days the 
colony would starve. But by carrying all 
the honey possible they can live a week 
or more with no ad 

ditional food. If 

the weather is fa- ™ 

vorable for nectar 


ease bees 


secretion, the bees SKS. \W y \~; 
digest this honey meal 14): Ss 
and secrete wax and Wy a 
build comb. If the ‘ 
weather turns cold 1) 
they will hang y v 
quietly in a cluster, r 
building no eomb, | 

and will conserve 

their food. In all } 

my experience | 

have known but one t 

swarm that starved y y | 
before the bees wilds 4 m 


could gather nectar. 
This was an extra-early swarm, and the 
weather turned cold and remained so for 
over a week. 

It is a mystery how 
their queen is with them. They will not 
go far without her. Sometimes when the 
wings of the queen are elipped the swarm 
will be gone for a few minutes, but they 
miss her and return to their hive. 
swarm travels it is sometimes sev 
hundred feet and it would 
that the might think their 
queen was in other part of the 
swarm; but it not take them long 
with their system, whatever that is, to 
find that their queen is not with them. 

A Great Engineering Job 

The worker bees digest honey and turn 
it into a sort of fat called wax. The wax 
seales are produced in the wax pockets 
on the under side of the abdomen of the 
worker. The wax scales, as they come 
from the pockets, are as transparent as 


the bees know 


soon 
As a 
eral 
seem 


across, 
bes 8 
some 


does 


glass; but the bees work these scales 
with their mandibles, and when made 
into comb they are as white as the 
whitest snow. Just how the bees make 


the comb can not well be seen, for they 


seem to be doing nothing but crawling 
around. Still, out of this apparent con 
fusion the most beautiful comb slowly 


develops. At first they build worker 
eomb, but after a time, when the queen 
can not keep up with them, they seem to 
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think that they have all the worker comb 
necessary, so they build larger cells 
which require less work and wax. These 
large cells, known as drone cells, are 
used for storing honey and, when needed, 
for rearing drones. 


Swarming Out from Hunger 
At times when a colony runs short of 
honey the bees and queen leave the hive 
much the same as when swarming. It 
might seem strange that, since they can 


not live in a hive already containing 
combs, they should swarm out and at 
tempt to start anew under conditions 


much worse than those in the hive from 
which they came. But it will be noticed 
that these absconding swarms usually try 
to double up with some other colony. If 
there is a queenless colony in the apiary, 
they are very apt to double up with it. 

I do not know whether or not they 
send out scouts to find a queenless col- 
ony, but I do know they find them in a 
large majority of cases. I believe this 
union is brought about by the co-opera- 
tion of the two colonies rather than by 
the absconding swarm’s sending out 
scouts. A colony weak in bees and short 
of stores can not long survive when no 
honey is coming in. Now, if there is an- 
other colony with plenty of stores but 
without a queen, it can be seen that if 
those two were to double up they would 
make one good colony. So the two colo- 
nies frequently co-operate to bring this 
about. 


BEE 


All beekeepers have observed that, 
when the cover is raised on a hive con- 
taining a colony that has been queenless 
for some time, the bees set up a loud roar 
by fanning their wings. What do they do 
this for? They are ealling to any ab. 
sconding swarm that might be out look 
ing for just such a colony as that. Near 
the tip of the abdomen of the worker is 
a scent gland. When the bees wish to 
eall members of their own colony, as is 
the case when swarming, they open this 
scent gland and, by fanning with their 
wings, drive the scent through the air so 
the other bees smell it and come. When 
a colony that has been a long time queen- 
less sets up this roaring they are driving 
the scent out at the entrance of the hive 
so that an absconding swarm that might 
happen along may smell it and _ join 
forces with them. 

This explanation may seem far fetched, 
but I have seen it carried out successfully 
so many times that it can not be a mere 
coincidence. Queenless colonies, by fan 
ning, very frequently call in queens that 
are out on their mating flight. They are 
readily accepted and the colonies are 
thus automatically requeened. This oc 
eurs so frequently that I have been com 
pelled to place queen-excluders at the en 
trances of colonies used for cell-building 
to prevent their calling in queens which 
would mean the destruction of th 
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cells. 


Vincennes, Indiana. 
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Ree FROM THE FIELD OF EXPERIENCE 








HONEY IN DINING-CARS 


An Experiment in Serving Honey Without Extra 
Charge as Substitute for Syrup 


[ know your readers are always inter 
ested in anything that boosts the use of 
honey. I uncovered a story the other day 
which I think of great interest, and I 
hand it on to-you for the benefit of the 
beekeeping craft. This lead, now started, 
might well be worked all over the coun 
try to the ultimate good of the honey 
producer. 

A short time ago I met Mr. W. J. Big 
gar, of Kansas City, who has charge of 
the dining-ears on the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quiney Railroad in this section of 
the West. He was telling me of their 
efforts to get people to eat honey on their 
dining-ears. He agreed to write me the 
results of his experiments, and his letter 
is now at hand. Among other things he 
says: 

“A few months ago our superin 
tendent listed on our breakfast 
menus, ‘Griddle Cakes with Maple 
Syrup or Honey.’ We were able to 
get pure strained honey at a price 
considerably below what we were 
paying for a maple syrup blend 
(which I found was only 25 per cent 
maple and 75 per cent cane.) 

“Naturally we were interested in 
using honey. Realizing that in most 
cases an extra charge is made for 
honey, it would be good advertising 
to let our passengers know that they 
had their own choice at the same 
price. Of course, one could not tell 
them so in plain words. So the ques- 
tion was how to let them know. At 
first it was lined up with all stewards 
and waiters to ask each person which 
they preferred, syrup or honey. The 
stewards were told to see to it that 
the waiters did ask each and every 
passenger which they preferred, and 
they gave a great deal of attention 
to it. The results were that about one 
person out of ten took honey. 

“Tt was then lined up that the 
waiters were not to ask questions, 
but were to serve both honey and 
syrup together along with the cakes. 
The stewards were asked to keep an 
actual count as to how many used 
honey, and it was found that just 50 
per cent of the people used it. 

“T believe that, if some one would 
make the experiment of serving hon- 
ey with cakes and waffles, they would 
not have many calls for syrup. Why 
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not some one who is in both the hotel 
and honey business make the experi- 
ment? The big thing about build- 
ing up a business is giving people 
something they want, and the ones 
that get started first are the ones 
that profit most.” 

If all the dining-cars in the country 
could be induced to serve honey without 
extra charge with waffles or hot cakes | 
believe it would be a big boost for the 
use of honey in the home. The trouble, 
as I see it, is that the traveling public 
have been so used to being held up when 
they called for honey that they are afraid 
to eat it when it is set before them, and 
that fear would have to be overcome. | 
remember paying thirty-five cents for a 
three-ounce jar of honey on a diner; and 
another time when I called for honey 
they finally found about a third of a 
pound of messy dark candied honey in 
a porcelain jar. 

One restaurant in our town serves 
honey without extra charge and it enjoys 
a good trade. People who like honey go 
there to get it with their hot cakes. They 
do not keep track, but they tell me they 
think about half of the customers take 
honey instead of syrup. I sold another 
restaurant a 60-pound can and tried to 
show them where it would be to their 
advantage to serve it free. They prom- 
ised to do so, but I have been told they 
make an extra charge when it is called 
for. 

Wherever I go throughout the country 
I make it a point to call for honey in the 
eating places, and it is surprising how 
much ignorance there is in regard to it. 
I send samples to my friends by mail and 
express, and they write me all kinds of 
compliments about how good my honey 
is, but send me very few orders. I show 
the doctors how freely their diabetics 
ean partake of honey without harm, but 
they will not believe it after they see it. 
What is the answer? 

Sheridan, Wyo. G.H. Buffum, D. O. 


eo A oa 
RELATIVE SWEETNESS OF HONEY 


Comparison of Various Kinds of Sugar as to Their 
Sweetening Power 


In the Scientific Monthly for January 
appears an article by Dr. J. J. Willaman, 
of the University of Minnesota, discuss- 
ing the relative sweetness of the dif- 
ferent sugars. He refers to the “vigorous 
campaign launched in one of our corn-belt 
states to introduce glucose as a house- 
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hold sugar. * “Kat corn sugar and 
help the farmer.” He goes on to say that, 
while it is perfectly wholesome, the ef 
fort to induce the people to “acquire the 
glucose habit” was “practically a fail 
ure.” “Why? Because glucose isn’t sweet 
enough.” “Little wonder that glu 
cose was disfavored because of its lower 
sweetness when it was used in the ordin 
ary household ways.” “It was 
spicuously sweet than granulated 
sugar to which people had become accus 
tomed, and they therefore got away from 
it just as soon as they could exercise an 
unhampered choice of 


IN 


* * 


econ 


less 


sweetness.” 


He then goes on to compare the rela 
tive sweetness of certain sugars. It is 
a little difficult to measure the sweet 
ness of sugars by any means. Perhaps 


the most reliable, certainly the one that 
deeides the sweetness of any sugar, is the 
taste. In order to eliminate the 
possibility of error, a series of solutions 
of a given sugar in distilled water were 
prepared, ranging in concentration from 
one markedly sweet to one not perecepti 
bly sweet. A subject, usually a woman, 
was seated, blind-folded, and given a sip 
of distilled water. Then the tip of her 
was swabbed with cotton, and a 
drop of one of the solutions was placed on 
the tongue. Immediately the patient 
would say “Yes” or “No” or “Doubtful.” 
By skipping around among the solutions, 
and recording the decisions, a very good 
idea the 
lutions of that sugar that could be tasted. 
And by using 15 or 20 people on each 
sugar the accuracy was greatly increased. 


one of 


tongue 


was obtained as to weakest so 


From the threshold values were ealcu 
lated the relative ratings listed in the 
table. 

RELATIVE SWEETNESS OF CERTAIN 


SUGARS 


PEE: cs ciecrasecneees 173 
Invert Sugar 123 
Sucrose eceveeee 100 
Glucose eeseneess se _ 74 
 ererrrrrr rr rer eee 40 
Maltose ima _ , — o* 32 
Rahmnose : - Snake uevene 32 
Galactose jae eee : : 82 
Raffnose eee Ke e6 sees 23 
Lactose 16 


Under the heading, “Why Glucose Fail 


ed,” Dr. Willaman says: “The item in 
this table to be noted at this moment is 
the sweetness value for glucose. This 
sugar, which, as has been said, was spurn 
ed for home use, is only 74 per cent as 
sweet as sucrose; and, if we allow for the 


8 per cent of moisture in it, this figure is 
reduced to 68 per cent. It is quite plain 
why a cup of granulated glucose did not 
possess the sweetening power of a cup of 
the usual granulated sugar.” 


Aceording to United States Chemist 


C. A. Browne, glucose or “eorn sugar” 
has a fraction below 50 per cent sweet- 
ness as compared with cane sugar. At 
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all events, it goes to show that “corn 
sugar” could not possibly be sold on its 
merits as a sweetener, but must be sold 
under a camouflage of something else. 
This was the reason why such a strong 
effort was made by the “corn sugar” peo 
ple. to have Congress pass a law that 
would allow “corn sugar” to be sold with- 
out naming it on the label. The people 
back of this effort knew perfectly well 
that the consumption of “corn sugar” could 
be vastly increased if “sight unseen” 
methods were used. This was the reason 


why the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the Bureau of Chemistry in particular 
refused to lend their influence for any 


such scheme. 

While it is not denied that “corn sugar” 
is a good food, while it is not denied 
that it has a large use in candy-making 
where a substance of very low sweetening 
power is for making “chewy” 
eandies, beekeepers and everybody else 
in favor of selling foods for what they are, 
object to having ‘‘corn sugar’’ palmed off 
in various food products without a dee 
laration of its presence. 
for that. 


desired 


So much 
to the table 


By referring again 
it will be noticed that invert 
sugar is much sweeter than even cane 
sugar. Under the head of “invert sugar” 
comes honey. As honey contains a greatet 
proportion of levulose than ordinary arti 


ficial invert sugar, it will be seen that 
honey is even sweeter than invert sugar. 


Levulose and fructose are one and the same 
thing. (See table.) All honeys contain 
more levulose than dextrose, and this is 
the reason why a little honey will go a 
long way, because it will be noticed that 
levulose is nearly twice as sweet as cant 


sugar. 

We beekeepers have the argument that 
honey is not only a health sweet, but even 
at. an advaned price over cane sugar it is 


relatively cheap. Add its flavor, protein, 
and mineral elements, and we have the 
combination of an ideal health sweet, the 
only concentrated sugar food in nature 

I have always used the argument in 
my public addresses from the Chautau 
qua platform that a given amount of 
honey, by weight or measure, will go fur- 
ther in a a cup of coffee than 
the same amount of granulated sugar. 
Dr. Willaman’s figures show that honey 


cereal or 


is sweeter. 

Mrs. Root and I have long sinee ban 
ished the sugar bowl from the table. We 
use honey instead, not only in our coffee, 
but in all of our foods. The same thing 
has oecurred in Mr. Demuth’s family, and 
he will tell you that, since he has stopped 
eating sugar and substituted honey, his 
general health is much better. 

E. R, Root. 
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The editor of Gleanings in Bee Culture 
deserves the hearty thanks of every bee- 
keeper in this country for his vigorous 
ana timely article on “Corn Sugar Propa- 
ganda,” in the January number. He has 
gone right to the bottom of the whole 
crooked business, and it will be the fault 
of beekeepers if the “corn sugar” people 
are allowed to carry their schemes 
through. The “corn sugar” people have 
money enough, so let them advertise as 
other food companies do, and not try to 


get in under another name. 
* = + 
It is just fun to go with our friend 
Pettit away down South and see and 


learn just how package bees are produced 
and put up for the northern trade, as we 
read his interesting article beginning on 
page 12 of the January number of Glean- 
ings. There seem to be good reasons for 
the price they put on package bees. 

£ * 7 


Our friend Jay Smith is as interesting 
in the January number of Gleanings as 


ever. One realizes, in reading his ar 
ticles, that he does not take his facts 
second-hand, but is a close observer of 


all the wonderful things he talks about. 
He wonders, as we all do, how or where 
the bees learned the art of changing the 
raw nectar into the rich delicate-flavored 
honey, or how they learned how to cool 
their hive from the intense heat of sum 


mer. No engineer could have done bet 
ter. Surely they must have done some 
wonderful thinking or some one must 


have thought for them. 
° . 

[ was much interested in the article by 
Rev. William Murdock, commencing on 
page 18. I have often wondered why 
more heather honey is not gathered when 
the flowers are so abundant. His article 
explains it. But when he talks of “wild 
white clover” I am a little in the dark. 
Does he mean white sweet clover, or is it 
some new and valuable variety of the clo 
ver family? It seems from his descrip 
tion it blooms early in the season, while 


See pages 15-18. 


sweet clover blooms late. 
* > * 
An article by William H. Wolford, 


commencing on page 21, on overproduc 
tion, underconsumption, and _ price-cut 
ting, is certainly very interesting. His 
outlook seems somewhat discouraging to 
us who live by the labor of the bees. We 
seem to be in the same boat as the wheat 
farmers, the corn and cotton growers, and 
others. What shall we do? Shall we pe- 
tition Congress to pass a law to enable 
the government to buy up all the surplus 
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and hold for higher prices? But there is 


that grim, silent President Coolidge, with 


all his thrifty New England ancestry 
back of him. He would be sure to veto 


it, and there you are, 
~~ * 


But the price to consumers seems high 


enough—from twenty to twenty-five 
cents and upward, depending on the 
quantity and the style of container. Few 


persons can realize the cost of putting 
up honey in small packages and selling 
it, until they have tried it. There are 
freight, express or postage charges, cost 
of liquefying and putting in small pack 
of small containers and com 
missions for selling. 


ages, cost 

As for those very naughty price-cut- 
ters, let us educate them as we can. Many 
of them are doubtless ignorant of the 
market price of honey. It is doubtful if 
one beekeeper in four takes a bee journal 
x sees the market price of honey quoted. 
Therefore they take what a buyer offers 
for his honey. [ believe it would pay 
every state that has money to use for this 


purpose to send a leaflet to every bee 
keeper within its borders, giving the 
value of honey, with market price of 


honey, and other information of value, 
¥ * * 


L like the report of R. H. Kelty, of 
Michigan, page 32. It is enough to make 
birds sing in a cloudy day or the sun to 
shine through the clouds. He says, “Lo 
cal sales through grocers and from house 
to house seem to be better than usual. 
One beekeeper, who lays off from a fae 
tory job one day a week to deliver to 
city customers, reports taking orders for 
a ton of honey to be delivered the week 
following, some families ordering 60s for 
the winter supply. Another beekeeper re- 
ports the sale of 500 five-pound pails from 
a Grand Rapids grocery in week, 
Still another reports a period of $25 a day 
profits from house-to-house selling.” 

= . * 

R. H. Kelty also mentions the 
work done by Miss Mary I. Barber, 
the Home Economics Departmert of the 
Kellogg Company, during last August, as 
helping to educate the people in the use 
of honey. * * * 


one 


good 


ot 


Now to my mind such a report is worth 
a whole volume discussing overproduce- 
tion and undereonsumption. The fact is, 
those Michiganders just roll up their 
sleeves and go to work, carrying honey 
to the doors of consumers. If this were 
the rule everywhere we should not have 
nearly enough to supply the demand, 
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FROM NORTH,EAST, WEST AND SOUTH 


In Southern California—? ¢°e™mer 
left south- 


ern California in the best of spirits. Boun- 
teous rains had started grass, flowers, and 
shrubs, and the country just seemed to 
be smiling everywhere. Beekeepers are 
very optimistic and feel very much en 
couraged. Honey has been in good de- 
mand and the beekeeper has had no trou 
ble in selling his crop if he had any. The 
buyer sends a truck right to his door, 
thus relieving him of the old trouble of 
delivering to the railroad station. Times 
are changing, and so must the beekeeper 
if he gets the best results for his labor. 

Of all the shortcomings of the average 
beekeeper, I believe that of not keeping 
posted on prices of honey is the least ex- 
cusable. A few dollars spent for bee pa- 
pers or club dues would return a hundred 
fold in many cases. The buyer expects 
you to pay for his trips around the coun- 
try to see the beekeepers, and if you are 
not posted as to market price of honey he 
will buy a cent or more under if he can. 
Many beekeepers live in the country, 
often in out-of-the-way places, where they 
are in a way out of touch with the every- 
day doings of the world. When a honey 
buyer calls they are glad to see him. 
They would be glad to see any one who 
would tell them of things going on in the 
world. A hundred pounds of beeswax or 
thereabouts at from three to five cents 
below the market, or a ton or two of 
honey from one-half to a cent below mar- 
ket, pays the man well for driving to the 
beekeeper’s home. 

If we could get more of them to take 
the bee papers so they could read the 
market reports it would be a big help. 
Of course, there are not nearly so many 
of this class of beekeepers as there were 
twenty years ago, but such as there are 
should get the best price going for their 
product. 

Beekeepers throughout the southland 
were very much grieved to hear of the 
passing of Mr. C. E. Millspaugh. Bert, 
as his friends knew him, was considered 
one of the squarest shooters that ever 
bought honey in our part of California. 
His familiar face will be sadly missed 
when the time for selling the honey crop 
comes around. Our sincert sympathy goes 
out to Mrs. Millspaugh and the family. 

Orange are late in ripening this sea- 
son. Just what effect this will have on 
the blossoming period no one seems to 
know. The early rains seem to have 
loosened the fruit so it falls off easily 
with the winds. With the roots well wet 
up so early in the season, all honey-pro- 


ducing plants should get off to an earl) 
start for a crop this year. Behold and 
be ready is the only way, and then you 
will get all there is, be it much or little. 
A few apiaries are for sale at. prices 
around ten dollars per colony for two 
story hives. This is not unusual, as there 
are always some bees for sale, although 
the price this year is several dollars 
higher per colony than in former years. 
Corona, Calif. L. L. Andrews. 


From the third of 
December until the 
time of this writing, January 3, the bees 
have not had a flight at Laramie, and the 
condition seems to be general over the 
state. December was an abnormally cold 
month, so far as the mean temperature 
was concerned, but there were no long 
spells of weather with the mercury twen 
ty to thirty degrees below zero. Many 
beekeepers have felt much concern about 
their bees, but it is doubtful if this is 
justified. Even the unpacked colonies 
have “weathered the storm” at Laramie, 
and we confidently look for our usual 
January thaw almost any time. I do not 
greatly fear the effect of cold weather 
upon the bees unless the mercury sinks 
out of sight at thirty to forty-five below 
and stays there for days. A Decemper 
such as the one we have just experienced 
is, perhaps, easier on the bees than one 
with alternating cold and warm spells. 


In Wyoming 


The outstanding event in beekeeping 
in Wyoming the past month was the sev 
enth annual convention of the state asso 
ciation at Thermopolis. It was greatl) 
feared by the officers that the crop fail 
ures of the past year and the off-legis 
lative year would result in a very poo 
attendance. These fears proved to be 
groundless, as there was never a conven 
tion with a better representation of the 
commercial beekeeping interests assem 
bled from all parts of the state. This is 
most significant. Beekeepers just will 
not be discouraged. The general tone 
among beekeepers seems to be much bet 
ter than a year ago. Much of this is due 
to the fact that the marketing question 
doesn’t look quite so perplexing as it did 
a year ago when we faced complete dis 
organization and five-cent honey. Now 
the beekeepers feel that a good marketing 
organization is being built and will even 
tually stabilize the honey market. Eight 
cent honey looks better. The fact that 
there are but four or five car-lot producers 
in the whole state of Wyoming now ship 
ping independently looks better. Bee 
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keeping in Wyoming and the territory in 
general seems to have hit the bottom and 
is looking up. 

The major project of our association 
for the coming year will be the enlarge- 
ment of the Wyoming Beeline to a print 
ed form. We believe that the idea behind 
this new enterprise is unique. The official 
organ will not be primarily for the bene- 


fii of association members in a direct 
way. It will be written largely for the 
henefit of the non-members and will be 


distributed free of charge to every regis 
tered beekeeper in Wyoming. It was the 
thought of the association that this 
might be one way of educating the non- 
members and poorer beekeepers so that 
they would not so materially hinder the 
progress of the industry in general. 

Beekeepers of our entire territory wiil 
1c pleased to learn that the Union Pacific 
Railroad has granted a_ stoppage-for- 
storage and a loading-in-transit privilege 
for honey. The request for a like privil- 
ege is pending before all the roads op- 
erating in this territory. Such facilities 
will materially benefit the Mountain 
States Honey Producers’ Association in 
ite operations. This will make storage 
ot honey at strategie points for financing 
and quick marketing possible. 

Laramie, Wyo. C. L. Corkins. 


Today’s 


In Arizona re 
ports 


newspaper re 
temperatures as 
as 54° below zero in some places 

the northern states. I am glad to say 
that here we have bright sunshine and it 
like an average day, 
though snow visible on the mountains 
the We have not had any 
cold weather here to speak of so far. It 
I been very mild, with an 
There has been far less snow 


low 


feels summer 
is 
in distance. 
as oceasional 
rain. than 
usual, 

Some beekeepers report that bees are 
consuming stores at a very rapid rate at 
present, which will call for spring feed 
ing. The bees here have not used enough 
stores so far to notice, and will have con 
siderable left over when spring comes. 

[ find it necessary to carry supers of 
solid sealed granulated honey out some 
distanee from the apiaries in the spring 
of the year and let the bees carry it back 
to the original colonies in liquid form, as 
it is greatly in the way of extracting. 
However, there are very few seasons that 
this is necessary. 

It makes one think spring is here when 
one goes near an apiary and hears the 
bees humming as in the spring of the 
year. 

I know of but one lot of honey in the 
hands of a producer at present. From 
all I ean learn, honey is going to be a 
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searece article in Arizona before the new 
crop comes in, and I hope other states 
can say as much. I can’t see any reason 
why honey prices should not be as good 
if not above the prices of the past year. 
The alfilarilla is coming up in fine shape 
and should be in bloom within thirty 
days if the weather stays favorable. 
Oracle, Ariz. L. Wedgworth. 


* 2« @ 

In Texas The weather for Decem 
ber was rather abnormal, 

The first killing frost of the vear oe- 

eurred on the 8th of that month. This 


gave us a frost-free period of 281 days, 
and of the remainder of the year there 
were less than fifteen days on which the 
bees were confined to their hives. The 
month of December, however, was below 
normal for heat, and the latter part of 
the month broke a thirty-year record for 
cold, the lowest temperature experienced 
(uring the month being 28°. This does 
not sound very cold to our friends from 
the northern states, but, thermometer or 
no thermometer, 28° is just as eold for 
Texas as 50° below is for North Dakota. 
The bees are in good shape and the bee 
keepers are expecting an early season. It 
is a common saying among the weather 
wise of this country that if the cold 
comes early the spring comes early. 

Just what the heavy freezes of the past 
week will do to the honey plants is as 
yet a question because of the dryness of 
the soil. It is very probable that plants 
will not be hurt to any degree. Those 
who have lately planted large acreages 
to citrus fruits in the southwest part of 
the state report that frost and freezes 
have done but little damage to their newly 
set orchards. It is remarkable fact that, 
where tropical plants are grown far north 
of their natural habitat, if they experi 
enee dry weather in September and Octo- 
ber so they are forced to ripen their wood 
they can stand as much cold as the native 
plants of the locality. The supply of 
moisture received this fall and winter 
has not been enough to bring up the win 
ter annuals in any great numbers. There 
will be a shortage of nectar from such 
plants as gaillardia, horsemint, and mus- 
tard next spring. On the other hand, a 
honey flow from mesquite may be looked 
for as the weather conditions are identi 
cal with years which have produced mes 
quite honey flows. 

There seems to be a growing interest 
in beekeeping, probably brought about 
by the inability of the beekeepers to sell 
their produce at what they considered a 
fair price during the past two years. The 
movement has two phases. The first is 
the passage of bees to the ownership of 
a few men who have the ability to oper- 
ate large apiaries and to carry on their 
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business expecting only a small profit. 
The second is the development of a num 
ber of private buying and selling con- 
eerns which bid fair to handle the entire 
honey crop and to give the beekeepers a 
very reasonable service in supplying bee 
fixtures. We believe that these moves 
are for the best and that beekeeping has 
reached a place where it will be built up 
on a business foundation rather on the 
foundation of interest. 
San Antonio, Texas. H. 
January 5, 


* _ _ 
In Louisiana at 
Louisiana end 


Today, 

finds 
ing one of the coldest spells that it has 
experienced for the past thirty years. To 
date we have had three exceptionally 
hard of cold weather, the first 
starting about December 15 and the last 
starting January 1, and it still holds on 
with freezing weather almost to the 
coast. The northern portion of the state 
experienced cold which brought the ther- 
mometer to eight above zero, while in 
New Orleans it stood at twenty-two. 

This, of 


early 


B. Parks. 


spells 


course, will retard blooming 
of honey-producing flowers, and 


will cause the bees to consume more hon 


ey. We are very thankful to state, how 
ever, that all apiaries in Louisiana are 
amply supplied with stores and_ that 
there is no danger that five days of cold 
will cause them any inconvenience, as 
they will be flying tomorrow. 

We have here quite a number of large 


apiaries numbering into the thousands of 
colonies which were not in the overflowed 
district. Some of these reaped quite au 
harvest the past One concer 
starting last June purchased six hundred 
colonies, the total amount invested being 
$4000. In October they sold one-third of 
their of honey for $2700. This 
amount, including the honey on hand De 
cember 1, will more than pay them out 
the first season. Considering that the 
past year has been one of the poorest for 
honey production in the last ten years, 
only about half a crop being gathered, 
this shows what can be done by expert 
beekeepers in this flower-laden southern 
clime. 


season, 


erop 


During the past season outside of the 
flooded area beekeeping has taken great 
strides. Many new recruits have come 
into the ranks and have transferred their 
colonies from old box hives and “gums” 
ten-frame hives. More than 
a thousand colonies have been changed. 
We, personally, have transferred 160 colo 
nies. 


to modern 


There has been quite an advancement 
the past year among the negroes in mod 
ern beekeeping. We have visited quite a 
number and they have become very pro 
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ficient in this line. Two of them have 
more than 200 colonies each, and one of 
more than thirteen hundred 
dollars’ worth of honey the past season. 


Baton Rouge, La. E. C. Davis. 


these sold 


’ +. + 


There seems to be a 
general spirit of opti 
mism in Wisconsin, for the bees have been 
wintering very well, and the indications 
are that our beekeepers will be able to dis 
pose of all of their honey before the next 
year’s crop comes on. A few are still hold 
ing a large part of their crop, but a large: 
number are reporting good sales, and a 
number of beekeepers have already sold 
out and bought additional supplies. 


In Wisconsin 


Wisconsin has had a varied winter. In 
the northern part of the state there has 
heen a great deal of snow, while in the 
scuthern part the ground is almost bare. 
There has been considerable thawing and 
freezing, but clover experts are of the 
opinion that no serious damage has been 
done to the clover. Some recent investiga 
tions at the Wisconsin Experiment Station 
indicate that the dying out of clover and 
alfalfa in the winter time is more often 
due to inseet damage than it is to freezing 
This may later have an important bearing 
on the prevention of so-called winter kill. 

The Wisconsin State Department of 
Markets is preparing a car to go ona tour 
with an agricultural exhibit from Wiscon 
sin into the southern states, February 7 to 


22. Mr. Adams and Mr. Gwin are pre 
paring an exhibit of Wisconsin honey, 


both comb and extracted, to go with this 
ear, and it is expected that the exhibit 
will be of considerable value, not only in 
telling the publie about Wisconsin honey, 
but about honey in general. 


The dates for the next Wisconsin bee 
tour have been set for the third week in 
August. This tour will extend along the 
bluffs of the Mississippi River through 


the tier of counties extending from Pierce 
to Crawford County, and it is expected 
that immediately following the tour a co 
operative meeting will be held, either in 
Dubuque or near the Minnesota-Iowa line, 
the Mississippi River. This tour 
will be through one of the finest honey 
producing sections of the state of Wiscon 
sin, and this region contains practicalls 
the only remaining areas of basswood trees 
where fairly good crops are regularly s 
eured. 

The association will try this year for 
the first time a new label on five-pound 
pails, extending clear around the pail. The 
back side of the label is to contain a half 
dozen honey recipes. 

The convention voted to try the new 
honey poster prepared by the Bureau of 


across 
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lintomology, and 200 of these posters will 

soon be secured for distribution among 

Wisconsin beekeepers. H. F. Wilson. 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


° * * 

In North Carolina The beekeep 

ing industry in 
this state is just now experiencing one of 
the most trying conditions in its history. 
Not in many years, if ever before, have 
we had a winter with such continued low 
records for cold. December was 
erably colder than the average, and with 
new year there swept through the 
state a cold wave that has already for 
six days held the thermometer down to 


eonsid 


the 


records of around 10° at night with a 
maximum of little above 20° any time 
during the day. 

This means that bees out in the open 
are being put to the severest tests for 
endurance, and it is likely that winter 
losses may show a sharp increase. Cer 


tainly it will be necessary for the great- 
est care and watchfulness to be exercised 
the next few weeks, before honey-gath- 
ering begins, to give additional feed in 
where excessive consumption of 
because of the extreme cold has 
brought the colony supply near the dan 
ger line. Furthermore, this severe win 
ter condition follows an exceptionally 
short honey crop which in some instances 
may have eaused the beekeeper to let the 
bees go into the winter cluster with short 
supplies. At any rate, the beekeepers in 
this territory will doubtless have to ex 
erecise redoubled care and watchfulness 
as to colony conditions in their apiaries 
as the season advances. 

The honey market in this state has been 
very good all through the from 
the time the first honey was taken last 
spring right up to now. There has been 
some unexpected tendency toward price- 
eutting that one wouldn’t look for, espe 
cially when we had what is understood 
to be a very short crop. Happily these 
have been in special localities and have 
not materially affected the general mar 
ket. 

The North 


cases 


honey 


season 


Carolina Beekeepers’ Asso 


ciation has a special committee looking 
into the advisability of inaugurating 


some campaign for effective advertising, 
but the ereation or accumulation of an 
adequate fund is proving a great hin- 
dranee in launching such a movement, in 
spite of the fact that there is already in 


the association treasury a considerable 
“nest egg” in accumulated membership 


dues that ean be applied in this direction. 

The outlook seems to be good for at least 

a good start in the direction of this gen 

eral honey advertising within the next 

few months. W. J. Martin. 
Wilmington, D. C. 
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In Western Ohio The weather in 


nor th western 
Ohio was ideal for finishing up the sea- 
son’s work with the Some feeding 
had to be done. Bees generally went 
into winter quarters in good condition 
with plenty of stores. Most of them are 
packed in quadruple cases, but some bee 
keepers are trying out the tarred paper 
method of packing for the first time. The 
wintering problem in northwestern Ohio 
is not a serious one as most beekeepers 
are careful to supply the very best stores 
and careful packing, which is, after all, 
the secret of successful wintering. 

The past season was one of the very 
best in all of our beekeeping experience 
of more than forty-five years. We hada 
continuous honey flow, beginning about 
the first of June and continuing until 
August 20. Some of our best colonies 
produced 300 pounds of honey. Our own 
crop was over 100,000 pounds of as fine a 
quality of honey as I ever saw. Strange 
as it may seem, bees searcely noticed the 
sweet clover, as there was an abundance 
of white clover. It is pleasing to know 
that this large crop of honey is all sold 
at a fair price. Eleven cars of honey 
were shipped out of Delphos this fall, and 
beekeepers are feeling encouraged. There 
is not a case of honey left. It was per- 
haps the quality of this big crop that 
helped in moving it. 

The following local have 
gone to spend the winter in Florida: J. 
H. Allemier and wife, R. J. Porter and 
wife, Walter Leininger and family, and 
the writer and family. All are spending 
the winter in Manatee, Florida. 

Considerable interest is shown in the 
new organization, the Delphvs Co-opera 
tive Marketing Association, which is 
quite a factor in the selling of honey. We 


bees. 


beekeepers 


look forward to this new organization’s 
becoming of great importance to bee 
keepers. 

A souree of much gratification is the 


fact that, in localities where bee diseases 
had threatened to get a foothold, they 
have been largely cleaned up. Quite a 
number have tried out the Hutzelman so 
lution and report it to be 100% success 
ful. This is certainly very encouraging. 
It means much to beekeepers to be able 
to save their fine combs. 

While I am writing these notes in the 
shade of a live-oak tree in Manatee, Flor 
ida, the mocking birds are making sweet 
music, and the gentle south wind is mak- 
ing the air balmy. I would not exchange 
my place with the merchant prince with 
his millions, or the President of the 
United States with his care and respon- 
sibility. IT am glad to be a humble bee- 
keeper. Fred Leininger. 

Delphos, Ohio. 
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In British Columbia—7 5 ¢ weather 

on Vancouver 
Island, and indeed all over British Co- 
lumbia, during 1927 was most unusual. 
The only normal weather we had was ex- 
perienced from the middle of July to the 
third week in August. There was a good 
honey flow from maple in some districts 


where the weather allowed the bees tu 
fly. After that came dandelion and wild 
fruit bloom, and a little later on rasp- 


berries and orchard fruit. From all parts 
came reports of unusually cold weather 
and bees working only half-time. Sud- 
denly in the beginning of May we had 
fine warm weather, and there was 
a regular orgie of swarming all over, for 
no reason as far as could be seen. The 
optimistic immediately decided we were 
going to have a good season after all; 
and the bees certainly did seem to be 
making up for lost time, until more wind 
and rain stopped them again. On the 
whole, no one quite knew what was going 
to happen and just waited to see. And 
then rain actually commenced at the end 
of August, a most unusual occurrence, 
and it has been intermittent ever since. 

The crop all over the island and adja- 
cent islands was “patchy” in the ex- 
treme, some districts giving a crop as 
good as usual, and sometimes above nor 
mal. The fireweed, which was reputed to 
be a failure this year, gave a good ac 
count of itself in one district, producing 
over five tons in comparison with three 
tons last year. In another district which 
depends on fireweed the crop was prac 
tically nil. No one seems to know the 
reason for this apparent contrariness. 

The unusually wet and cold weather 
this fall somewhat retarded winter prep- 
arations, and it is to be feared many 
colonies have gone into winter quarters 
in an unknown condition. However, un- 
like the rest of British Columbia, we can 
feed late in November, and like 
wise start early in the spring any colo 
nies which are at all doubtful, so there 
is no exeuse for the bees’ dying of star 
vation here for want of stores. 

Sweet clover, especially Hubam, is be 
ing grown in a small way in many dis 
tricts now, and has been found of great 
benefit. Last year when the bees should 
have been working on fireweed the sweet 
clover a huge buzzing hive of bees, 
while the former was deserted. This clo- 
ver, when more firmly established, with 
our other very numerous sources of nec- 
tar, should prove a tremendous asset, so 
long as there is not too much in any one 
district. The well known delicious flavor 
of Vancouver Island honey is due solely 
to the varied sources of nectar. 

Florence A. Greenwood. 

Victoria, British Columbia, Canada, 


some 


bees 


was 


IN 
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In Porto Rico—™Y tip south this 

time was the most en- 
joyable ocean voyage I have ever had. The 
sea was smooth most of the trip, and it 
was very uneventful, as we sighted noth 
ing from the time we left the capes until 
Porto Rico loomed ahead in the eveniny 
twilight like a heavy bank of clouds ly 
ing on the horizon. 

[I found conditions on the island much 
as they were about 19 months ago, when 
I left for New York with a earload of 
Porto Rican bees destined for Dayton, 
Ohio, where they have stored honey from 
clover the past two seasons. 

The beekeeping industry here is stead 
ily going backward on account of the 
shortage of bloom. Most of the large be: 
keepers who were more or less making 
bees their specialty have drifted into some 
thing more profitable. Apiaries are most 
ly in the hands of peons on shares. 

The principle reason for the shortage of 
nectar is the cutting down of the trees 
which were the source of nectar here. A 
number of the sugar factories, locally 
known as ‘‘centrals,” are burning wood in 
their mills. Each central consumes hun 
dreds of cords of wood annually. Besides 
this, the increasing population, which is 
forced to subsist on the more or less poor 
soil, is clearing much land that not many 
years ago was in second-growth timber or 
coffee groves, both of which yielded an 
abundant supply of nectar for the be: 

“Porto Rico,’ meaning rich port, was 
well named. There are few spots on the 
earth with so smal! an area that have pro 
duced and are producing such a volume 
of exports and are able to support so 
great a population from the fruits of her 


soil. However, honey is one of the ex- 
ports that are slowly dying a natural 


death, and there is little hope that bee 
keeping on a commercial scale will ever 
be revived here. There is little doubt 
that much honey will be produced fo: 
many years to come, but the size of thi 
apiaries must be ever lessened, and, un 
less more work is put on them, beekeep 
ing here will degenerate to the old box 
hive. A country starting with all modern 
movable-frame equipment, slowly slipping 
backward and degenerating to the ol! 
method of box hives, will be something 
new in the history of beekeeping. This 
will not take many years. After another 
twenty years all the machine-made hive 
material will have gone the way of all 
northern lumber in the tropics, destroyei 
by ants and rot. They will be replaced 
by whatever is most handy—any old bo 
or barrel. This is a sad condition fo! 
one to look forward to, but it is the des 
tiny of beekeeping in Porto Rico, as | 
see it. Penn G, Snyder, 
Aibonito, Porto Rico. 
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In Utah Bees in Utah had frequent 
flights up to December 1, 
but since that time it has been steady 
cold weather. It has not been extreme, 10° 
below zero being the coldest. Today, 
January 2, the temperature rose to 50° 
above for a few hours, and the bees had 
a partial flight. I had noticed, as the 
temperature began to moderate during 
the last few days, that the bees were get- 
ting quite uneasy, as many would fly out 
at a temperature of 32°, and, of course, 
lost. Today, when they flew quite 
freely, they showed considerable signs of 
dysentery, which accounts for the un- 
easiness. 


were 


Possibly my home yard is not repre- 
sentative, for this location has much de- 
eayed fruit and melon juice in the fall. 
This is the last thing stored and, of 
course, the first consumed, and no doubt 
the cause of dysentery and the consequent 
uneasiness. I am hoping this is not uni- 
versal over the state. 


I think our five-state marketing asso 
ciation is doing a good work, which is 
evidenced by the fact that the large buy- 
ers do not like the institution. They find 
that searecrow crop reports don’t help 
their buying any. I myself am not an 
active member in this assocition, being 
a ecomb-honey producer, the only one in 
the northern part of the state and far 
from a government warehouse. As yet I 
ean not see any advantage, but I am with 
the association, heart and soul, and will 
promise them that when my own product 
goes forward it will not be at a cut price. 

If all the honey could be assembled it 
would keep some of the imitators from 
putting their small crops on the local 
markets, trading for groceries and allow- 
ing the grocer to set the price on both 
the groceries and honey. Many consum- 
ers are not as particular about the price 
as they are about the quality. 

Hyrum, Utah. M. A. Gill. 


In Western New York — We learn 

through the 
sceretary, Mr. F. M. Babeock, that at the 
Syracuse meeting changes were 
made in the constitution whereby it is 
hoped to bring the New York State Bee 
keepers’ Association back to its former 
prestige. Up until the last decade New 
York had a very efficient state associa 
tion with many accomplishments to its 
credit, ineluding foul-brood and spray- 
control legislation, together with some 
work on popularizing honey. With sev 
eral hundred dollars in its treasury, it 
was quite an influence for the welfare of 
the industry. But for the last few years 
we of the younger generation, under the 
guise of progressiveness, have heckled, 


some 
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pulled, criticised, and made changes until 
all we have left is a wreck. 

With thousands of colonies of bees be- 
ing ruined each year by arsenical poison- 
ing; with the chaotic market conditions 
from price-cutting and ill-advised mar- 
keting; with the widespread distribution 
of disease through the state; and with an 
ever-increasing need of more scientific 
research work, needed in solving our 
every-day problems, such as the cause of 
so much fermentation in honey for the 
last few vears, better sterilization meth- 
ods to more efficiently control disease, the 
establishment of the true value of honey 
as a human food, the positive econumic 
value of the honeybee in agriculture as a 
pollenizing agent, and many other things 
too numerous to mention, there never was 
a time when a good, efficient, strong state 
association was more needed to foster 
endeavor along these lines than at the 
present. So let one of our new-year reso- 
lutions be to help build up a worth-while 
state association. 

Bees and clover are both promising 
well for another season. While Novem- 
ber was exceedingly wet, clover went 
into winter looking fine. Bees had a good 
flight about the middle of December, and 
with fair stores of ample quantity and 
sufficient protection we expect good re- 
sults. 

The demand for honey has been lagging 
somewhat for the past month or so, and 
but few sales are being made just now. 


Ransomville, N. Y. H. M. Myers. 
* * . 


In Southern Indiana Honey is 
moving 


slowly, as is usual after the Christmas 


candy debauch. People wonder why 
there is so much sickness among chil- 
dien after the holidays, but the won- 


der to me is that so many survive. In 
selling honey to the grocers I have a fine 
chance to the enormous amount of 
cheap candies that are sold. Stores sell 
it by the ton. People consider honey a 
luxury, but seem to think they are being 
kind to their children by buying them 
eandies that are devitalized and thereby 
rob the children of the elements so much 
needed for their growth and development, 
such as iron, caleium, ete. Many of the 
stores have a row of bins, each with dif- 
ferent candy. The candy is shoveled into 
paper bags with scoops and fed to chil- 
dren from Christmas to New Year’s Day. 


see 


When school opens after the holidays 


there are many vacant seats and some 
will never again be oceupied by the chil- 
dren who formerly sat there. Children 


have colds that they “caught” while out 
silding or may be “by coming in contact 
with other children that had the cold 
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germs.” So they take some nauseating 
medicine or have some serum injected 
into their veins to make them “immune.” 
Our authorities tell us that colds 
come from overeating and by eating im- 


proper food. 


best 


seekeepers should awake to the impor- 
tanee of the gospel of honey for health. 
Set the example by barring sugar and 
sugar-made candies from your home, and 
you will see an improvement in the health 
of the whole family. Tastes are acquired, 
and it is easy to acquire a taste for hon 
ey instead of sugar, and honey ean be 
used to advantage everywhere in the 
place of sugar. It is generally recog- 
nized by the dentists that the cause of 
poor teeth is the eating of to® much sugar 
both by the mother before the child is 
born and by the child as soon as it is able 
tu eat for itself. Not only is the calcium 
that goes to form the teeth entirely lack- 
ing in sugar, but too much sugar causes 
an acitl condition of the blood, and this 
acid eats away teeth. 

We can do much along the line of 
health improvement by talking honey. 
To be sure, comparatively few people are 
interested in health. Before a_ person 
really sits up and takes notice, he must 
first health. “You never miss 
the water,” ete. But we can interest a 
few people in honey, and that helps. I 
am afraid we as beekepers are not doing 
our part to inerease the use of honey. 
Read Miss Fischer’s department and test 
some of those delicious menus. Candies 
made with honey, if made right, are more 
delicious than any other. I onee had the 
pleasure of sampling some of Miss Fisch- 
er’s candies and would have eaten the 
whole “exhibit” if she had not held back 
on it. 

Vincennes, Ind. 


lose his 


Jay Smith. 

* az * 
In Ontario— WV "le repor ts have 

reached me from private 
sources of unusually cold weather in Flor- 
ida, Alabama, Missouri, and other points 
south, here in Ontario we have had an 
unusually mild winter to date—Jan. 10. 
Most parts of Ontario, I believe, have had 
quite a lot of snow, but here in the south 
ern part of York County, where we reside, 
snow has been conspicuous by its absence 
most of the time. About two inches of 
the beautiful has been our maximum fall 
at one time, and at present the country 
is as bare of snow as in July. Autos are 
running as in summer time. 

While the absence of snow has its ad 
vantages, it also has many disadvantages 
in our section of country, so far as agri 
cultural pursuits are concerned, and this 
dees not except beekeeping. 


The ground has an abundance of mois- 
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ture and, with no protection by snow, 
damage to the clover is almost sure to 
result. While it is true that the clove: 
went into winter with a splendid top and 
root system, I have seen splendid pros 
pects ruined by changing weather in th¢ 
winter season with an absence of snow. 
That certainly describes present condi 
tions. However, we can not chang: 
weather conditions, and perhaps it is just 
as well that we can not. After all, ther 
is so much that we are’ responsible for 
that we can well feel grateful for relief 
from responsibility for matters beyond 
our control. 


Although we have had a mild winte: 
so far, we have had no days quite warm 
enough for bees to have a good cleansing 
flight. However, I have no fear as yet 
but that bees are wintering all right, 
even though I have not visited a yard 
for a number of weeks to see how things 
were going. 

The demand for honey continues fair; 
but, as stated in the last issue of Glean- 
ings, local supplies are exhausted. City 
markets report demand normal with 
enough honey in sight for all present 
needs. 

My personal opinion is that much more 
honey has been used locally than for 
many years past, and I attribute this to 
the good quality of the honey and high 
prices for locally grown fruit. Again, 
there is no doubt that people are be:ng 
slowly but surely educated as to the 
value of honey as a health food. This J 
glean by coming in contact with many 
business men who tell me that they are 
now using honey regularly in their homes 
where in many cases honey was never 
before included in the menus at any time. 

With overproduction denied by no one 
(at least, if some say that this is not the 
ease they call it underconsumption and 
the two terms are synonymous so far as 
sales of honey are concerned), the only 
solution of the problem seems to be to 
educate people in the home market to eat 
more honey, as the foreign market does 
not seem to be satisfactory at present. 
Of course we have the alterntaive of cut 
ting down production; but that, to the 
man who depends upon beekeeping for a 
living, seems to be too painful a process 
to be considered unless forced on him a 
a dire necessity. 

I have already referred to the hig! 
price of fruit. I was informed a few days 


ago that good quality Spy apples hal 
been sold as high as $9.00 a barrel in 


Toronto. And still people buy apples at 
that high figure. What a splendid thing 
it would be if they were just as willing 
to pay high prices for good honey! 
Markham, Ontario. J. L. Byer. 
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ARE HEADS OF GRAIN FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS 





Colony Fills 1 am 
Seven Supers of Harmon 

father, 
oldest hbeekes pers in the state. 


enelosing a pleture 
Stevens, my 
one of the 
He is wi 
practical 
seven the 
full to the We 


400 pounds ot fully ripe clover 


who is 


has handled hees 
The 


were 


vears old and 
life, 
hive 


ly all his sup rs on 


ten-frame brim 
xtracted 
honey from this colony last season. This 


colony Was a new swarm in 1926, and an 


\lbino queen was introduced during the 
honey flow. The young bees were pretty 
and they wintered well. Late in the 











Harmon 


Stevens admires work of his best 


‘ olony 


spring a swarm of ygoldens must have 
ecme out, and instead of going back to 
the right hive, united with the Albino 
olony. Evidently the Albino queen was 
killed. This resulted in a colony made 
up of voldens and Albinos, there being 
more Albinos. The Albinos are about the 


same as Carniolans as far as working is 
They were working on days 
luring which Italians did not leave the 
This is the story of the colony 
that filled the s ven supers in one seuson, 


oneerned 


hive, 


i thing not very often seen in this part 
f the country. D. J. Stevens, 


Chilton, W isc Onsin, 





Top-Entrance In the name of humanity 
Hive try to squeeze into the 
coming issue a note to 


halt the building of top-entrances of the 
dimensions given on page 42 of January 
Gleanings. The side walls must be higher 
and thieker and the slots wider. Other 


wise the bees will waste their vitality in 
artificial ventilation, resulting in the or 
the hottom 


spring dwindling of 
surface of 


entrance hive. Also the inne 
the walls will reach the dew-point tem 
perature im cold climates, causing water 


dinary 


to aecumulate in the vestibule. The slots 
should he not more than one ineh wide 
nnd not less than inch It they are 
114 there will be trouble in some cases 
with burr-comb The first slot should be 
about 6 inches back in order to get the 
haffle plate effect. \ row of 1l-ineh holes 


should be bored in the lower plate in ad 
dition to the two slots. These holes should 
between the wall and 
the slot. The top plate should be 
of matched one-inch lumber with a Bee- 
escape hole near the rear, normally kept 
the whole to be crowned with a 
bee-space rim. This thick top plate takes 
care of changeable temperature condi 
tions after the top packing is removed in 
early summer, and before the packing is 
put on at the end of the season. So-called 


be midway back 


seeond 


closed, 


2” x 6” pine ripped in the middle makes 
suitable strips for the side and back 
walls about 154” high by about 214” 
thick horizontally. Entrance blocks can 


be made from the same material, a little 

one way than the other, so they 

turned to change the size of the 
*. W. Brown. 


longel 
ean be 
entranee, LD 
Willow Springs, Il. 
e3 & 

Disinfecting Combs We ure quite cer 
Containing Pollen tain that what little 

recurrence we _ get 
from disinfected combs comes from pol 
len-clogged combs, where some spores 
are buried deep underneath a full cell of 
pollen that is resistant to saturation by 
the solution, as we have repeatedly, after 
soaking these combs for 72 hours, cut the 
cells off close to the base and found some 
cells of pollen that had evidently not 
been saturated. This suggests that there 
is a difference in different kinds of pollen 
as to saturation by disinfecting solution. 
We now trim these pollen combs, as well 
aus the combs containing brood, pretty 
close to the base. H. M. Myers. 

Ransomville, N. Y. 
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market held nnt \ t eenendaal, Holland Hands are 
clasped as ¢ if agreement ith such masks bei “ t rreements are made only between 
those who know ich other well. 

Lower Breaking out the combs from the skeps yrroken the contents are sorted On 
the left is a little case of comb honey of first qualit t e ce ‘ry is the brood’’: and in the 
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Seasonable Honey Menus for February Parties 


. Ever the first 
Washington’s birthday 
party at Alexandria in 
1784, February has been a 
month of parties. I have 
been 


since 


going over my party 
menus and _ recipes and 
have selected the follow 


Ing Tor special oOcreasions 


Most of th 
to pre 





; this month 
combinations are easy and simplk 
pare. They are rich enough for any ocea 
sion and still not too rich for the children 
to partake of generously. Honey gives 
just the right amount of flavor and keeps 
the baked goods moist so they ean be 
prepared in advance, thus helping to pre 
vent an accumulation of 
before the party. 

It is 


table decorations and 


tasks the dav 


always interesting to have the 
refreshments ar 
ranged to suit the special oceasion. This 
Lincoln’s birthday (the 
twelfth); Valentine’s Day (the _ four- 
teenth), and Washington’s birthday (the 
twenty-second) Whichever day you 
celebrate, you 


month we have 


should 
combinations. If the 


wish to serve 
party 
be one for grown-ups, afternoon tea is 
always a friendly and inviting affair. 
Such a type of party permits one to en 
tertain many people in a limited amount 
of space. If the party is one for chil 
dren, be sure to let them dress in colonial 
costumes if it is a Washington’s birthday 
party. Even for a grown-up party you 
will create more atmosphere for your 
party if you and those assisting appear 


honey-way 


in eolonial costume. 


Lincoln’s Birthday Party Menu 
Beef Broth in Cup 
Corn Pone 
tjaked Kentucky Ham 
Honey Fried Apple Rings 
Stuffed Honeyved Sweet Potatoes 
Orange Nut Bread 
Baked Beets in Honey Sauce 
Cider 
Salad with Horseradish 
Dressing 
Honey Hickory Nut Ice Cream 
Log Cabin Cake 


St. Valentine’s Day 


Since the good old davs whe) 


Honey ipeapple 
pI 


gallant pickes 


some lovely ladv for his 


valentine, the romantic custom has never 


waned. Today more than ever it is proper 
to entertain on Valentine’s Day. 

When planning a tea the details may 
seem endless, but there is no other form 
of entertainment which is so friendly o1 
which repays you more for the effort 
Refreshments usually consist of 
tea, coffee or chocolate, sandwiches, small 
rolls, biscuits, cakes, bonbons, nuts, and 
Either one of the following 
two menus will be found deliciously dif 
ferent and unusually attractive in color 
combination. 


made 


ice eream. 


Menus 
I 
Hot Hon Pecan Muffins 
Valent Salad Comb Benes 
Valentine Fren Pastrv 
Spiced Cinnamon Hearts Hot Tea 
II. 


Heart-shaped Honey Biscuits Comb Ho» <y 
Salted Nuts Honey Cherry Divinity 
Valentine Cookie Hearts 
Heart Moulds of Red and 
Ice Cream 
Honey Grapefruit Strips 
Washington’s Birthday 
There are probably few people in 
\merica who do not commemorate George 
Washington’s birthday in some way. It 
may be by simple red, white, and blue 
decorations on a dinner table, or it may 
be only a tiny flag worn on the coat lapel 
For those giving a family dinner party 
these two table centerpiece decorations 
are suggested: 


Cherry Tree Table Centerpiece-—At the tips 
of every twig of a small potted green plant 
with the pot wrapped in red, white, and blue 
crepe paper, stick red candied and maraschin« 
cherries. 

Washington Family Tree Centerpiece——On the 
branches of a small potted green shrub faster 
with wire tiny dolls dressed to represent 
George Washington and different members of 
h family; also famous personages of his time 

Menu 
Clam Chowder 
Brown Bread Hatchets 
Pianked Guinea Chicks on Bed of Watercres 
Honeyed Orange Strips 
Stuffed Sweet Potatoes 
! d Honey Sandwiches tied with Red Ribbon 
jaked Beets with Honey Sauce 
Honey Eggnog Cherries 
\pple Salad Honey Cheese Cracker 
Honey French Dressing 
Washington Pie Cherry Ice Cream 


Coffe¢ 


White 


Individual 





YUM 
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Recipes 


Stuffed Honeyed Sweet Potatoes — Scrub 
sweet potatoes as for ordinary baking. Bake 
until soft. Then with sharp knife cut in half. 
Serape out potato and mash. For each cup of 
mashed potato allow 1 tablespoonful honey, 1 
tablespoonful butter, pinch of salt and 1 tea- 
spoonful chopped almonds. Mix thoroughly and 
when all blended add pinch of baking powder. 
Fill shells and press a half marshmallow on 
each stuffed potato. Return to oven and heat 
for about ten minutes. Serve at once. 


Valentine Salad——Arrange nests of lettuce 
leaves on individual plates. Cut firm, medium- 
sized tomatoes lengthwise into sixths. Place 
three of these with ends touching so that they 
form the outline of a heart. Heap the center 
with diced celery which has been mixed with 
honeyed whipped cream. Top with piece of 
maraschino cherry. 


Honey Baking Powder Biscuits—2 cups 
flour, 1 cup milk, 1 teaspoon salt, 4 tablespoon 
fuls shortening, 2 tablespoonfuls honey, 2 tea- 
spoonfuls baking powder. Sift the dry in- 
gredients together and cut in the shortening. 
Mix the honey in milk and add to the biscuits. 
Work quickly, roll, and cut in heart shapes. 
Serve piping hot with comb honey. 


Honey Cherry Biscuits—Use same dough as 


for baking powder biscuits. Roll dough into 
rectangle about % inch thick. Spread with 
honey cherry mixture given below. Roll up 


from long side as for jelly roll. Cut in %-inch 
slices, lay with cut side down on greased pan. 
Bake about 25 minutes in hot oven. 


Honey Cherry Mixture—% cup honey, % 
cup butter, ™%™ cup chopped cherries, and % 
cup chopped walnuts. Cream honey and butter, 
then add chopped cherries and nuts. 


Lincoln Crisps—% cup shortening, % cup 
honey, 2 eggs, 1% cups flour, % cup honeyed 
orange strips (as prepared for orange bread), 
1 teaspoonful baking powder, 1 cup corn flakes, 

cup chopped nuts, 1 teaspoonful orange 
juice. Cream shortening and honey together; 
add eggs well beaten. Sift flour and baking 
powder together. Add first mixture, then nuts, 
corn flakes, orange juice, and honeyed orange 
strips. 


Drop from a spoon on greased pan 
about two inches apart. Sprinkle with nuts 
and bake in hot oven. Will make about 36 
cookies. 

Valentine Cookie Hearts—-1% cups shorten- 
ing, 2 cups sugar, % cup honey, grated rind 2 
oranges. 2 tablespoons orange juice, 4 eggs 


beaten light, 6% cups pastry flour, 3 teaspoons 
salt Blend melted shortening with sugar and 
honey. Add eggs and mix well. Sift flour, salt 
and baking powder. Add to first mixture. Add 


orange rind and juice, and mix to a smooth 
dough. Chill for half a day. Roll out thin on 
slightly. floured board. Cut in medium-sized 
heart shapes. Bake in moderate oven (310° 


F.) about 12 minutes. Ice with white icing and 
decorate with red candy hearts. Will make 
about 120 cookies. 


Valentine French Pastry—% cup sugar. ' 
cup honey, 5 egg yolks, 1% cup milk. pinch 
salt, 2 tablespoons shortening, 2 cups flour, 1 
teaspoonful baking powder, pinch cream of tar 
tar, sift dry ingredients five times. Mix sugar 
honey. and melted shortening. Stir in volks 
well beaten. Add milk. Then add the flour, 
haking powder, and cream of tartar, which have 
heen sifted five times before mixing. Bake in 
long flat tin about 1 inch high Cut in heart 


shapes: brush with warm honev, roll in finely 
crushed nuts and decorate with red icing 
Washington’s Birthday Cake—4 ounces 


shortening. 4 egg whites, 2% cups flour, 2% 
teaspoons baking powder, 1 cup nut meats. % 
cup sugar, % cup honey. Beat the shortening, 


honey, and sugar to a cream, add the water and 


BREE CULruRt tui 
flour, stir until smooth; add half the well- 
beaten whites, then the nuts, the remainder of 
the whites, and the baking powder. Pour into 
square flat pan, lined with greased paper to 
the depth of four or five inches. Bake in a 
moderate oven for 45 minutes. Oover entire 
outside of cake with white icing and decorate 
with tiny American flags, one for each guest. 

White Icing—-Beat 2 egg whites until they 
start to stiffen. then slowly beat in confection 
er’s sugar to make a good stiff icing. Add 1 ta 
blespoon honey for flavor and 1 teaspoonful 
melted butter. 


Maids of Honor—*% cup shortening, 1 egg 
unbeaten, %4 cup sugar, % cup honey, 1% cups 


pastry flour, pinch of salt, 1% teaspoons bak 
ing powder, ™% cup honey raspberry or straw 
berry jam, ™% cup finely chopped almonds, % 


pint whipping cream. Beat shortening and eggs 
to a cream. Add honey and sugar. Beat until 
light and soft. Stir in flour, salt and baking 
powder sifted together. Form small round balls 
between hands and put into well-greased small 
muffin tins or patty tins. Make a deep hole in 
center by pressing dough up around edges. Fill 


with mixture of honey strawberry jam and 
nuts. Bake in quick oven (425° F.) for 12 
minutes. When cooled, pile up with whipped 


cream sweetened with honey, allowing 2 table- 
spoons honey to each cup of whipped cream. 


Above recipe will make ten cakes. 


Honey Cherry Divinity—-1% cups granulated 
sugar, % cup hot water, %4 cup nut meats, % 
cup chopped drained cherries, % cup honey, 1 
egg white. Blend sugar, honey, and water Cook 
to hard-ball (254° F.) Beat the egg 
white until stiff and pour the hot syrup gradual- 
ly, beating all the while with egg-beater. When 
beaten enough, add nuts and cherries, pour on 
greased platter. 


Honey Cherry Pudding—1 tablespoon short 
ening, 1 egg, 2 teaspoons baking powder, ¥% 
cup sour cherries, % cup milk, 1 cup honey, 2 
cups flour. Blend shortening and honey to 
gether. Beat egg thoroughly and add to blend 
ed honey and shortening; then milk, then % 
cup drained cherries, then flour in which bak 
ing powder has been sifted. Bake in flat cake 
tin. This cake should be about an inch high. 
Serve hot with the following honey cherry 
sauce. 


stage 


Honey Cherry Sauce—-1 cup cherry juice, % 
cup cherries (sour), 3 tablespoons flour, 2 
tablespoons butter, 2 cups boiling water, 1 cup 
honey. Mix butter and flour, pour over this 
two cups boiling water. Blend thoroughly. Add 
cherry juice and cherries, stirring continuously 
while over flame. When completely mixed re- 
move from fire, add the honey, and serve over 
the honey cherry cake (given above) 


Giving New Appeal to Simple Dishes 


The test of a real cook is giving new 
appeal to simple dishes. It is largely the 
way foods are seasoned that makes them 


different and delectable. 

Good cooks are learning that perfect 
flavoring can enliven every dish. Next 
time you cook try a bit of honey. Mix 


the fragrant golden drops in vegetables 
before they are served. Add it to sauces, 
soups, and gravies. Try lightly brushing 
the surface of that steak or chop just be 
fore serving. You will be astonished at 
the new richness of flavor it will give. 
Honey is a flavor food and blends beauti 
fully with most food combinations. It 
adds to your appreciation and digestion 


of food. 
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Feeding During Cold Weather 

Question.—-Some of my colonies in the cel 
lar are out of honey. Can I feed them sugar 
syrup while they are in the cellar? 

Wisconsin. Martin Rolf. 

Answer.—Yes. While it would have 
been much better to have fed the colo- 
nies in October, they can be saved by 
feeding them now. This can be done by 
giving them syrup in friction-top pails, 
placing the feeders directly on top of the 
frames so that the syrup will be in con- 
tact with the bees. The hive should, of 
course, be covered either with an inner 
eover with a hole for the feeder or with 
a quilt or piece of tarred paper with a 
hole the right size for the friction-top 
pail feeder. Jt may be necessary to warm 
the syrup before feeding, or warm the 
ecllar slightly for a day or two if it is 
too cold for the bees to take the syrup 
readily. 

Control of American Foul Brood 

Question.—Can an intelligent beekeeper con- 
trol American foul brood without making too 
big an overhead expense in honey production? 

Wisconsin. Roderick D. Every. 

Answer.—Yes. While American foul 
brood causes great loss to the beekeeping 
industry as a whole, those who under- 
stand how to handle it and who are rea- 
sonably careful are able to go ahead with 
honey production without serious loss 
from this source. Even in localities 
where this disease is bad, it does not 
often happen that more than five per cent 
of the colonies become infected, provided 
the beekeeper is on guard and takes care 
of the trouble soon after it appears. Fur- 
thermore, by obtaining the co-operation 
of the state apiary inspection department 
it is possible to clean up the neighbor 
hood and thus reduce or eliminate com 
pletely the chances for re-infection. As 
a rule, when the disease first appears in 
an apiary the beekeeper does not recog 
nize it, or he tries to make himself believe 
that it is not the real thing, so that the 
disease gets quite a start before he be 
gins to fight it. By acting promptly on 
its first appearance the disease can be 
eradicated from the apiary, and by co 
operation with neighboring beekeepers it 
ean be eradicated from the neighborhood. 
The actual loss from American foul brood 
in apiaries in the hands of careful and 
intelligent beekeepers is so small as to be 
almost negligible, although it is quite a 
nuisance to have to be on guard constant 
ly watching for its appearance. 

Sweetness of Honey 
Question.—How much _ sweeter is honey 


than sugar? FE. H. Nietsche. 
New York. 


Answer.—Sweetness is a very difficult 
thing to measure, Different individuals 


would give a different answer. Further- 
more, there is a variation in the sweeten- 
ing power of a given amount of honey, on 
account of the variation in the amount 
of free water in it and also on account 
of the variation in the proportion of levu- 
lose and dextrose in honey from different 
sources. The sugar content of honey is 
chiefly levulose and dextrose. According 
to some recent tasting experiments in the 
University of Minnesota, the sweetness of 
levulose is 173% of that of sucrose (or- 
dinary sugar), and the sweetness of dex- 
trose is 74% of that of sucrose. A com- 
bination of levulose and dextrose in equal 
parts would, therefore, give a sweetening 
power of about 123% of that of ordinary 
sugar. However, when allowance is made 
for the free water and other non-sugar 
content of honey the sweetening power 
is accordingly reduced. If the sugar con- 
tent of honey were equal parts of levu- 
lose and dextrose, this allowance would 
bring the sweetening power of a pound 
of honey down to about the same as that 
of a pound of ordinary sugar; but since 
the proportion of levulose in honey is al- 
ways greater than that of dextrose the 
sweetening power of a pound of honey is 
slightly greater than that of a pound of 
sugar, according to these figures. Taki-g 
Browne’s figures on the proportion of 
levulose and dextrose in alsike clover 
honey, for instance, and allowing for the 
water and other non-sugar parts of hon- 
ey, the sweetening power of a pound of 
honey would be about 102% of the sweet- 
ening power of a pound of sugar. Again, 
taking Browne’s figures for the levulose 
and dextrose content of tupelo honey, in 
which the levulose is nearly double that 
of the dextrose, the sweetening power of 
a pound of honey would be 111% of the 
sweetening power of one pound of dry 
sugar. However, some authorities give 
the sweetening power of dextrose as only 
50% of that of ordinary sugar, which 
would lower these figures for the sweet 
ness of honey. 
Detecting Spores of American Foul Brood with 
Microscope. 

Question.—Can the spores that cause Ameri 

ean foul brood be seen a om with a com 


pound microscope? S. Donaldson. 
Ohio. 


Answer.—The spores of the organism 
which causes American foul brood ean be 
seen with a compound microscope, but 
searching for. them in honey stored by 
diseased colonies would be too much lik 
hunting for a needle in a haystack. While 
there are millions of the spores in the 
scales formed by the dried-down remains 
of the dead larvae and pupae, there are 
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comparatively only a few found in the 
honey. As we understand it, expert bae 
teriologists have given up the thought of 
trying to detect honey from diseased col- 
onies by spores in samples of honey. Even 
if the bacteriologists were to make a suf 
ficiently extended search to find ‘some of 
the spores, this would not help much in 
determining whether or not a given sam 
ple of honey would cause American fou) 
brood if fed to a colony of bees. It re- 
quires quite a large dose of the spores 
which cause American foul brood to kill 
the larvae. Therefore, honey would have 
to contain a large number of spores to 
cause the disease when fed to the bees. 
The greatest danger in the spread of 
American foul brood is in the _ seales 
formed by the dried-down remains of the 
dead larvae and pupae. When a colony 
dies from American foul brood and the 
hive is robbed out, the robbing bees diy 
frantically into the cells containing the 
dead material and no doubt most often 
carry the contamination in this way. 
Preventing Granulation in Bottled Honey 
Question.—What do large bottlers do to pre- 
vent their honey from granulating? 
Pennsylvania. Carl W. Schlag. 
Answer.—The method used by bottlers 
of honey to prevent granulation is that 
of heating the honey, then bottling it 
while hot. This does not prevent granu- 
lation indefinitely, but postpones it usu- 
ally long enough so that most of the hon- 
ey may be consumed before granulation 
takes place. However, even with this 
precaution it is necessary to take back 
quite a percentage of granulated honey 
that has stood on the dealers’ shelves too 
long. The expense connected with collect- 
ing jars of honey that have granulated 
on the dealers’ hands and returning them 
to the bottler to be remelted is quite an 
item and must be counted on as a part 
of the expense of operation. It would 
be well for you to heat your honey to 
about 160° Fahrenheit before bottling, 
then supply your dealers with small 
stocks and watch them carefully in ordet 
to take back any that show signs of 
granulation. These should be replaced 
with fresh goods. 
Bees Restless During Cold Weather 
Question I have my eight colonies of bees 
packed in the quadruple packing cases recom 
mended by the United States Department of 
\griculture One colony is very active On 
the coldest days the bees come out of the en 
trance and immediately become stiffened with 
cold and drop to the ground Some days | 
lose a pint of bees in this way, but on other 
days only a few. The colony has a shallow ex- 
tracting-super of fine clover honey besides 
what is stored in the brood-chamber All the 
other colonies are quiet What could he wrong 
with this one A. D. Moorhead 
Pennsylvania iat 
Answer.-—There are several conditions 
under which colonies become restless dur 
ing the winter. This colony may be suf 
fering from one of the adult bee diseases, 
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and since the hive is well packed the 
sick bees are able to crawl out of the en- 
trance instead of dying in the hive. Colo 
nies having an abnormal proportion of 
old bees at the beginning of winter are 
often quite restless even during cold 
weather. In such cases the old bees 
leave the hive and die when the hive is 
well packed, but die inside the hive in 
poorly protected hives when the weather 
is cold. Another condition under which 
bees become restless is that of dysentery. 
This is brought about by consuming hon 
ey which contains considerable indigest 
ible matter during cold weather when 
bees are confined to their hive. Even 
though the food-chamber is filled with a 
good grade of clover honey, there may 
have been a few pounds of poor honey 
stored in the brood-chamber late in the 
season, which would naturally be used 
first and might quickly cause dysentery. 
Difference Between Golden and Three-Banded 
Italians 

Question.—What is the difference between 
golden Italian and three-banded Italian bees, 
and which are considered the better honey pro- 
ducers? Clarence Dyer. 

Indiana. 

Answer.—Golden Italians have more 
yellow on their abdomen than the three- 
banded Italians. Some of them have five 
yellow bands and some are yellow almost 
to the tip of the abdomen. Three-handed 
Italians are darker in color, being some 
what leather-colored and having only 
three yellow bands. Golden Italians 
have been developed by the yellowest 
Italians in breeding. Most beekeepers 
prefer the three-banded Italians. Those 
who want beautifully colored bees prefer 
the golden Italians. 

istance Between Hives 

Question.—How close together can beehives 
be placed and not interfere with one another? 

Ohio. H. J. Siegrist. 

Answer.—Muceh depends upon the sur 
roundings. When hives are placed only 
a few inches apart in long rows there is 
often much confusion by bees entering 
the wrong hive unless there are objects 
in the surroundings which help them to 
leecate their own hives. Stones, sticks, 
bushes, or trees help the bees greatly in 
locating their hives. In 
where the hives are placed close together 
the fronts are painted different colors to 
help the bees distinguish them. When 
the hives are arranged in groups with a 
space between the groups the bees are 
able to find their own hive in the group 
without difficulty. If in addition to this 
the arrangement of the group is some 
what irregular there is less confusion in 
the hees’ finding their own hives. Or 
dinarily, when the hives are not grouped, 
they are spaced at least five or six feet 
apart, and if in groups the groups are 
spaced apart about the same distance, 
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4 
JUST NEWS We 
Editors 
> = 
The short course in beekeeping at Ok- Washington who are willing to help. A 
lahoma A. & M. College will be put on proof of this is the action of the Postmas- 


from February 6 to February 11. 

The Michigan Beekeepers’ Association 
will hold its annual meeting on February 
3 and 4 at East Lansing. Students are 
putting on a large honey exhibit, and 
prizes for the best exhibits have been of- 
fered. 


Through some mix-up in the records, 
the apiaries illustrated on page 36 in the 
January issue of this journal are men- 
tioned as the property of H. J. Link, La- 
porte, Indiana. These apiaries belong to 
Mr. F. W. Lubeck, Knox, Indiana. Mr. 
Lubeck is an extensive honey producer 
who established these apiaries many 
years ago. 

Honey has 


some powerful friends in 





ter General authorizing the 
the new government honey 
postoffices everywhere. That gives a won- 
derful chance to advertise honey all over 
the United States in one of the very most 
effective ways possible. It is a chance 
open to very few industries. Beekeepers 
are to furnish the posters. These can be 
secured from the Superintendent of Docu 
ments, Washington, D. C., at 15 cents each 
for any number up to 50, and at 10 cents 
each for any number above 50. 3efore 
another month passes, one of those hand 
some government posters (such as de 
scribed in January Gleanings) should be 
hanging in every postoffice in the United 
States. Will you not secure one and get 
it hung up in your postoffice? 


placing of 
posters in 
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You may find it here) 








“On page 35 in 
G. H. V ancell, 


January Gleanings Mr. 
California, tells us how 
to unite two colonies by wetting them 
with water. The plan is a good one. | 
tried it twenty years ago with the very 
best results.’—Martin Fink, Stearns 
County, Minnesota. 

“When a city 
honey, 


customer orders sifted 
what do you advise? The Missus 


seys to sift it.”—-E. 8. Miller, Portage 
County, Indiana. 
“The severe cold weather has killed 


practically all the clovers that we have, 
and so we ean not say about the wild 
plants, but I believe that some of these 
have been killed also.”—E. S. Prevost, 
Oconee County, South Carolina. 

“We all almost froze stiff a few days 
ago, but bees are now flying again.”—Jas 
per Knight, Lowndes County, Alabama, 
January 11. 

Pacific 


“Bees are wintering well on the 


Coast range. Only the last few days of 
1927 were the bees unable to fly out, as 
it was then 25 degrees above, but the bal 


ance of the 
without the 
gating.”—P. 
Oregon. 


winter hardly a day passed 
bees’ flying out and investi 
Neketin, Tillamook County, 


“In autumn bees feeding on overripe 
plums sometimes become intoxicated. 


Christmas Day the alder trees in 
southeastern Alabama were showing 
Signs of spring. Fall flowers 


were exceedingly plentiful here this sea- 


son, but partridge did not attract any 
bees, although there were thousands of 
acres of it. I sometimes think this plant 
is overrated, as I rarely ever have seen 
bees work it.”—R. A. Snyder, Russell 
County, Alabama. 

“T sent for a new queen for one of my 
eolonies that swarmed in May and did 
not seem to be doing very well. I opened 
the hive the third day after introducing, 
and instead of finding my bees busy at 
work with their new queen, I found it en 
tirely empty, queen and bees all gone.” 
Mrs. M. E. Gilfather, Plymouth County, 
Massachusetts. 

“As we are only back-lot beekeepers 
we sold all our honey to private customers 
this year. We think we did fairly well, 
as we started in the spring with six 
swarms and had 2300 pounds to sell, } 
sides leaving plenty with the 
winter.”—Mrs. W. S. Wing, 
County, N. Y. 

“This is my golden anniversary as a 
subscriber to Gleanings in Bee Culture. 
I shall continue as long as I am able to 
read.”—L. D. Gale, Chautauqua County, 
is Be 

“The colonies were put in their pack 
ing cases strong in bees and they needed 
but littlé feeding. We had a good season 
for honey. Our 12-frame colonies stored 
200 pounds of light honey on the aver 
age, and our two-pound packages stored 
100 pounds.”——W. E. Graham, York Coun- 

, Ontario. 
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TALKS tO BEGINNERS 


S.D 


eo. 


emuth 





Among the first questions usually ask- 
ed by those who expect to make a start 
in beekeeping are those relating to when 
and how best to obtain a colony or colo- 
nies of bees. There is no one best way 
or best time for all There are 
many ways of obtaining the first colony 
of bees, each of which may have advan 
tages over the others under certain con 
ditions. As to the best time to obtain 
them, this ean be done at any time during 
the year. In some cases there are ad 
vuntages in obtaining them in the fall 
and in some cases there may be advan 
tages in obtaining them during the win 
ter; but in most cases the best time to 
obtain the first colonies is some time dui 
ing late winter or spring. 


cases. 


Thousands of colonies are sold each 
year at public sales. Sometimes real bar- 
gains ean be obtained in this way, but too 
often bees sold in this way have been 
neglected and are in poor condition, re- 
sulting in the purchaser’s being greatly 
disappointed. Good colonies can some- 
times be purchased from beekeepers who 
happen to be going out of business or 
wish to reduce their holdings. Many 
beekeepers have made their start by cut- 
ting a bee-tree and transferring the bees 
from the tree to a hive. Others wait un 
til swarming-time and make arrange 
ments with a neighbor who has bees, to 
hive a swarm for them, or depend upon 
eatching a stray swarm that may huppen 
to come their way. This is one of the 
poorest ways of making a start with bees, 
since, as a rule, it does not result in se 
curing surplus honey the first season. 
Starting With Package Bees 
During recent years a new method of 
obtaining a start in into 
great prominence. It is that of purchas 
ing a package of two or three pounds of 
young bees together with a queen from a 
breeder who specializes in supplying bees 
in this way and shipping them to all 
parts of the country. These packages are 
sent by express, the bees being confined 
in a wire-cloth eage and supplied with 
enough food to last them while en route. 
The queen is sent along in a small cage, 
which is usually placed inside the larger 
cage among the worker bees. On arrival 
the eage of bees is placed inside a hive 
and the bees released, according to the 
directions given on a printed slip which 
usually aecompanies the shipment. This 
method has the advantage of starting 
with bees of good stock, and since the 
bees and hives are purchased separately, 
the equipment may be new and up-to 


bees has come 





date in every respect. In many 


respects 
this is the most satisfactory way of mak 
ing a start in bees. 


When establishd colonies are purchased 
lecally, the beginner can purchase them 
and move them home this month if he 
so desires, especially in the South. In 
the North there is no need to be in a 
hurry about this. Other things being 
equal, it is better to wait until a month 
or two later. In selecting colonies for 
purchase, the most important things to 
look for are the size of the winter clus 
ter, which indicates the strength of the 
eclony, and the amount of honey in the 
hive at this time. Other things being 
equal, the colony containing the largesi 
number of bees and the most honey is the 
best, although there are many exceptions 
which will March is 
sue. 


be discussed in the 


Those who expect to start with pack 
age bees will derive much pleasure and 
information by obtaining their hives and 
other equipment this month or next in 
order to set up the hives and have the 
material and equipment ready in ad 
vanee. Those who have never studied 
the construction of a modern beehive can 
learn much about the proper handling of 
bees by a careful study of the purpose of 
each of the parts and the purpose of the 
particular construction of the various 
parts of a modern beehive. 

It is also necessary to plan well in ad 
vance for the purchase of the package or 
packages of bees in order to have them 
delivered on time. In the extreme north 
ern part of the United States and in por 
tions of Canada, packages installed in 
May usually are able to build up to full 
strength in time to enable the colonies to 
store a crop of surplus honey; but in 
many of the northern states the 
should be installed from the middle to 
the latter part of April in order that the 
may have time to build up to 
full strength before the flowers begin to 
yield nectar in sufficient quantities for 
surplus honey. South of the latitude of 
the Ohio and Potomae rivers it would be 
necessary to install bees much earlier for 
best results. For this reason not many 
package bees are purchased in the’ south 


bees 


colonies 


ern states, but most beginners or beekeep 


ers who wish to increase their 


holdings 


prefer to purchase full colonies. How- 
ever, there are localities in the South 
where the main honey flow comes rela- 


tively late and where package bees can 
be used advantageously. 
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One day when 
I was feeling 
sick, weak, an:l 
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low spirited, | . 
thought of the 
horse and eulti 
vator, also of 
the wheel, but 


I was not well 





A. I. Root’s Story of but 
His Own Life pure 


aa — world Mrs. 
=O o== =) Root and the 
: | 1 rest felt sure 


that a reaction 
would follow, 
none came. 
was not the 
wate! 
alone nor the 








enough for 








either. How 

ever, I decide. 

after breakfast For I will restore health 
to try a short thee of thy wounds 


I have heard thy prayer, 


r the 
— am hold, I will heal thee.—II 


wheel to see 
how I felt. The 
first part of the journey 
and as the 


was down hill, 
morning air whistled by me 
gathe1 and hope. 
the tussle of climbing hills. I 
think I never breathed so hard nor ex 
erted myself to the full extent of my 
strength as I did on that morning. Some 
thing told m« 


| began to strength 


1 hen came 


that it was not hurting me 


a bit. My mouth was wide open and my 
lungs were expanding wider than they 
had before for years. It seemed as if I 
could feel them letting themselves out 


and folds as I used to 
hake out the folds of the paper balloons. 


Strength was coming 


shaking out the 


no, it had already 


come, 

Soon I arrived at a neighboring town 
‘ight miles from where I started. Al 
though I feit more like going on than tak 
ing any rest, I knew that Ernest and 
Mrs. Root, if they had been present, 
would insist on my stopping and taking 


turned in at x 
with 
like mine at 


my accustomed nap: so | 


pretty hotel, and was given a room 
a lounge almost 
home. I placed my head on the pillow, 
at peace with God and at peace with all 
the world: before I knew it, came 


happy, peaceful oblivion. I slept almosi 


exactly 


av hour, and what a dinner I ate when I 
awoke! It seemed to me that in none of 
the great cities at the high-priced res 


taurants had I ever enjoyed a better din 
ner than that one. Just the day before, 
all I could possibly eat at noon was a 
part of a small potato and a little milk. 

I can not tell all the events of that 
afternoon. I found a spring of pure cold 
wate from a beautiful 
and the water satisfied my 
thirst to the fullest extent of my imagi 
nation. I drank the water by the cup 
ful, then while further up in the woods | 
put my mouth down to the mossy trough 
and drank again. 


coming eave in 


the rocks, 


I made the run home easily. In fact, 
as I came through the streets of Medina I 
felt as if I would rather make anothe) 
run of twenty miles, the distance I had 
covered, than to do anything else in the 


LA 92 we] 
: eed doors, it 


saith the Lord.—Jer. 30:17. 


pure air, it was 








being out 
was 
not the outdoor 
exercise, nor 
even the sleep. 
The answer to 
prayer had 
come by taking all these good things to 
gether. My ill health very likely had 
come from having too many careg, pos 
sibly from being too much on my feet. “If 
any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of 


unto thee, and I will heal 


I have seen thy tears; be 


Kings 20:5. 


God.” 
The wheel Ernest had selected for me 
was a ladies’ model with pneumatic 


tires. He said I was so light that a ladies’ 
wheel would answer every purpose. If 
semebody had told me a month before 
that the time would come when I could 
exert the amount of strength that I was 
exerting in riding a wheel, and at the 
sume time rejoice in it, I would not have 
bciieved it possible. It seemed to me 
wuen I was riding at the rate of six or 
eight miles an hour that there was with 


in me a great reservoir of strength and 
energy almost untouched. 


) 


On August 23, 1892, I started on a 30 
mile trip. I could not get away until 
about half-past nine, and by that time | 
was beginning to feel used up mentally 
and physically. I was so tired at the end 


of the first five miles that I seriously 
meditated turning around and going 
bock. During the last mile the exertion 


of going up hill made me pant to such 


an extent that I had to have my mouth 
wide open, and my heart was beating 
like a trip-hammer. Il was taking im 
mense breaths of air, because I could 
not go up the hill without tremendous 
breathing. 

A little after this my “second wind” 
cume. I was sweating profusely at the 


time when I felt strength coming—yes, 
a great flood of it. Under its stimulus ! 
began to make the wheel just spin up 
hill and down, and the faster I went the 
lurger seemed the reserve foree. I felt 
like a small steam engine with museles of 
iron and steel. By eleven 
o'clock I had reached the point where | 
proposed to take dinner. I did not feel 
like stopping at all, but I had been coun 
seled so much about that 
[ went into a hotel and lay down. By 


trying hard | managed to sleep ten min 


nerves oft 


saving energy 
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utes by the watch, but it took three 
quarters of an hour to do it. My strength 
and spirit held out all day long and I 
made my thirty miles and arrived home 
before five o’clock in the afternoon. 
One day, during my first season with 
the wheel, I rode twenty-five miles be- 
tween seven in the morning and noon. 
Of course this is no feat at all for an av 
erage wheelman, but to me it was some 


thing wonderful to think of for an in 
valid, or one who was an invalid, or, as 


a physician in Portland, Oregon, told me, 
a perfect wreck from nervous exhaus 
tion. This ride of twenty-five miles was 
also over the hilliest and roughest roads 
in our country. Quite a part of it was 
climbing great hills and then going down 
into great valleys, first one and then an 
other. In coming back home some of the 
worst hills were before me; and, since 
just about eleven o’clock was the hour 
for my forenoon nap, I felt strongly in 
clined to stop somewhere and beg the 
privilege of lying down. In order to test 
the matter of second wind, I finally de 
cided to push on. 

In climbing great hills for perhaps fif 


teen minutes longer, the muscular exe! 
tion was so great that I was literally 
full of pain. I knew from past experi- 


ence, however, that, after reaching a 
certain point, this would give way, and 
it did. For the next half-hour, going up 
and down the hills was simply a pastime, 
and the enjoyment was the keenest I had 
ever known. Now, to me it-was simply 
wonderful. It was like going through 
the unexplored regions of Mammoth 
Cave—yes, ever so much more wonderful 
because it was exploring a storehouse of 
latent strength in my own body. 

For many years before this 1 was in 
the habit of drinking coffee three times 
a day. Mrs. Root worried a little, be- 
cuuse | kept wanting it stronger; but I 
drank so little that I always thought it 
could not harm me. When suffering from 
nervous exhaustion and feeling as if | 
eculd hardly drag one foot after another, 
my hand would often shake as I reached 
nervously for the coffee which I knew 
would give me steadiness and strength 
for the time being. After I began feeling 
strong following my rides on _ the 
wheel my desire for coffee left entirely. 
I craved only milk or pure water. 

Some of my friends, or may be some 
who were not especially friendly, might 
that I never was sick at all—-that I 
just imagined it, and that, under the in 
fluence of the fashionable craze for the 
bicyele, I simply took needed exercise. 
Well, the doctors here and those on the 
Pacific coast said that I was a nervous 
and physical wreck, that I could never be 
well and strong again, that I would have 


sO 


say 
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to give up work and business. Now, al 
though it was rather rough on the doe 
tcrs, as a matter of fact 1 got over “being 
sick.” 

I feared that I was taking too much 
space in Gleanings to tell about the bi 
cyele, and so in the November issue, 
1892, I added eight extra pages, so | 
could talk as much about it as I pleased. 

One day a traveling man left a valu 
able pair of gloves on our lunch counter. 
They were brought to me just as his car 
riage was disappearing in the distance, 
drawn by a couple of smart ponies. 1 
with the gloves in my hand, my 
mouth wide open, waiting to decide what 
to do. Some one sang out, “Jump on 
yeur wheel.” Almost before the words 
were out of his mouth I was pushing on 
the pedals. I kept the man in sight 
enough so that I could see him turn the 
corner, then the team started rapidly 
down a decline. By this time I was just 
playing. I could not make him hear and 
su I outstripped his ponies and ran in 
front of him while he was going down a 
pretty steep hill at a good rate. He was 
much surprised when I brought his team 
to a standstill and I much out 
of breath to do anything more than ex 
tend to him his gloves. It afforded 
no little gratification to be able to 
faster than a 


stood 


was too 
me 
run 
horse. 

Some time later I borrowed a package 
carrier of Ernest and, by strapping on a 
half bushel basket, I found I could carry 
thirty or forty pounds without a bit of 
trouble. Then I secured a low-down pack 
carrier, which would hold a whole 
sack of mail right over the front wheel. 


age 
ig 


With it I could carry sixty pounds of 
mail with ease. Tnat would make a 
pretty fair wheelbarrow load, only you 


see I sat on top of the wheelbarrow and 
rode. 
I made five regular trips to the post 


office a day. On the 13th of December, 
1892, the stone pavements were so icy 


that people could hardly keep on their 
feet, but the pneumatie rubber tires car 
ried me safely even with a big sack of 
mail. 


THE BEE WORLD—tThe leading bee jour- 
nal in Britain and the only international bee 
review in existence. It is read, re-read, and 
treasured. Will it not appeal to you? Specimen 
copy free from the publishers. Send us a post- 
card today. It is well worth your little trouble. 
The Apis Club, Watergate House, Water St., 
Tudor St., London, E. C. 4, England. 


HONEY 


EXTRACTED AND COMB 
CASE OR CARLOAD 


We can furnish 


you either fancy or extra 
fancy honey every day in the year. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Write for our prices. 
NORTH DAKOTA BEE SUPPLY COMPANY, 
MOORHEAD. MINNESOTA 
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| Classified Advertisements | 


Notices will be inserted in the classified 
columns for 7e per word. You must say 
you want your advertisement in the classi 
fied columns, or we will not be responsible 
for errors For special conditions on bee | 
and queen advertising please write us. Copy | 
should be received by 15th of preceding 
month to insure insertion. Cash with copy 
if credit has not been established previously. 


REGULAR ADVERTISERS DISCONTINUED 
IN GOOD STANDING 


advertisers and advertisers of 
small lots, when discontinued, are not here 
listed It is only regular advertisers of regu 
lar lines who are here listed when their adver- 
tisements are discontinued when they are in 
good standing.) 

C. W. Aeppler, O. W. Bedell, Rev. Jos. M. 
Coulombe, 8S. G. Crocker, H. E. Crowther, L. A. 
Davis, John N. Demuth & Son, V. S. Gray, J. 
N. Harris, W. X. Johnston, A. W. Keller, W 
C. Long, Lewis A. MelIntire, E. W. Peirce Co. 
Victor A. Sundberg, Meyer Toom, C. W. Ward, 


(Temporary 


W. S. Wiggins, O. H. Schmidt. 
it? HONEY FOR SALE 


‘We do not guarantee the reliability of hon 
ey sellers, although we require strict references 
from them From Our Guarantee and Adver 


tising Conditions. 


CLOVER honey for sale. C. N 
lois, N. Y. 
FOR SALE 
Fayetteville, N. 
COTTON honey 5-lb pail, postpaid, $1.50 
E. T. Edwards Texas 
SPECIAL price 60-Ib. cans 
wheat. Henry Williams 
FOR SALE-—White 
cans. None finer. J. F 
FOR SALE-—Finest white clover honey in 
60-lb. cans Arnold Panning, Okolona, Ohio 
FOR SALE Fine quality 
new 60-lb. cans Sundberg Bros., 


Ballard, Va 


Clover extracted. F. W. Lesser, 


Grandview, 
Extracted buck 
Romulus, N. Y 
clover honey in 60-!b 
Moore, Tiffin, Ohio. 


clover honey in 
Fergus Falls, 


Minn. 
North Dakota Honey Producers’ Association. 
H. Beatty President and Manager, Fargo 
N. Dak 


Finest quality white clover hon 
Martin Carsmoe, Ruth 


FOR SALE 
ey in new 60-lb. cans 
ven, Iowa. 


HONEY FOR SALE, any kind, any quantity. 
The John G. Paton Co., 217 Broadway, New 
York City 

FOR SALI Fine clover honey, extracted 
and comb. Write for prices. C. S. Watts, Monti- 
cello, lowa 

EXTRACTED CLOVER HONEY. 
obtainabl« New 5's and 60's 
Hamler, Ohio 

FINEST quality 
Ib cans or 5-lb pails 
grange, Indiana. 

FOR SALE 
Write for prices and samples. 
Co., Kalona, Iowa. 

EXTRACTED HONEY FOR SALE—Clover, 
buckwheat, any kind of package. C. J. Bald 
ridge, Kendaia, N. Y. 

FINE, well-ripened clover honey in new 60 
Ib. cans, two in box. Prices on request. Dr. C 
G. Luft, Fremont, Ohio 


Finest 
Appeldoorn, 


white clover honey in 60 


Wilbur Green, La 


White clover and fall honey. 
Kalona Honey 
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NEW crop white clover, al! produced on 
bright yellow combs. New cans. Sample, 15c. 
W. B. Crane, McComb, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—A-I1 white clover honey in 5 tb 
pails or 60-lb. cans at attractive prices. Ros 
$. Scott, La Grange, Indiana. 

OHMERT’S HONEY.’’ None finer, 9c, new 
60's Sample Also comb and chunk honey 
nert & Son, Dubuque, Iowa. : A te 

HONEY FOR SALE—AIl grades, any quan 
tity. H. & S. Honey & Wax Company, Ine., 265 
Greenwich St., New York City. 

CLOVER extracted or buckwheat, packed in 
60-lb. cans, 5 and 10 Ib. pails. Roscoe F. W.x 
Dundee, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Best extracted clover honey in 
new 60’s, 8%e in ton lots. Satisfaction guara. 
teed. Harry C. Kirk, Armstrong, lowa 

FOR SALE—New crop A-1 diamond cleat 
honey in case lots, 8%ec per pound. Ton tcts 


8e, f. o. b. Moville, lowa. Virgil Weaver. 


FOR SALE—White clover 
fine quality, put up in new 60-lb. cans. 
for prices. Geo. M. Sowarby, Cato, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—White clover honey, extracted 
comb and chunk. Prices on request. Sample 
15c. F. W. Summerfield, Waterville, Ohio 

NEW crop of well-ripened clover and buck 
wheat in new 60-lb. cans and kegs. Sample and 
price on request. B. B. Coggshall, Groton, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Choice white clover honey in 
new 60-lb. cans. In carlots or less. Price quoted 
on request. E. J. Stahlman, Grover Hill, Ohio 

DAKOTA SUNSHINE HONEY is water 
white, pure sweet clover extracted honey. For 
sale, any quantity. F. H. Smith & Sons, Amenia, 
i. ae 


son, Sales Dept 


and amber honey 
Write 


extracted. 
lb. Special 
Fredonia, 


BUCKWHEAT and fall honey, 
Two sixty-pound cans to case, 8¢ 
prices in large lots. F. M. Babcock 
N.Y 

CLOVER and basswood honey, blended wy 
the bees—color, white; body, fine. Extracted 
and comb. Sample, 15c W. A. Jenkins, Rock 
Port, Mo. 

EXCEPTIONAL quality clover honey, clear, 
white, thick, mild, and delicious. Fast retail 
eller. Inquire prices. Newman I. Lyle, Shel 
don, Lowa. 

MICHIGAN white clover honey, well ripened, 
in new 60-lb. cans and 5-lb. pails. Attractive 
price on large lots. Leland Farnsworth, Davi 
on, Mich. 


WHITE clover honey, none better, 2 60-lb. 
tins to case, $12.00 per case. Write for price 
on ton lots. W. D. Achord & Son, 320 Howard 
St., Findlay, Ohio. 


WHITE clover extracted honey, slightly 
mixed with fall honey, in 60-lb. cans. State how 
much you can use 4. S. Griggs, 711 Avon 
Street, Flint, Michigan 


FOR SALE—Finest quality clover honey in 
new 60-lb. cans and cases, case or carload 
Write for prices, stating quantity desired. J 
D. Beals, Dwight, N. D 


FOR SALE—No. 1 white comb honey, $4.50 
per case of 24 sections, six cases to carrier 
Clover extracted, 10c lb.; dark, 7c. Two 60-Ib 
cans to case. H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio 


CHOICE clover and buckwheat in 60-Ib. 
cans, any quantity 5-lb. pails packed six in 
box, ready for consumer, our specialty. A. I. 
Root Co. of Syracuse, 124 Williams St., Syra 
euse, N. Y. 

HONEY FOR SALE White sweet clover ex 
tracted and fancy white comb in_ shallow 
frames. Quality goods that will please your 
trade. Write for prices. Colorado Honey Pro 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Colo 
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FANCY clover extracted honey. Prices on re- 


quest. Irvin A. Stoller, Latty, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—Fine quality of light amber 
honey. Lewis Klaty, Carsonville, Mich. 

FOR SALE—WHITE white clover comb, 
standard sections. C. Holm, Genoa, Il. 


NEW YORK State light honey in 60-lb. cans, 
10¢ per lb. Sample, 15c. H. J. Avery, Katonah, 
Y 


State 
Hassinger. 


NO. 1 clover honey, white, in 60’s. 
quantity wanted. Sample, 15c. Edw. 
Jr., Greenville, Wis. 

FINEST quality clover honey in new 60-Ib. 
cans. Sample, 15c. C. E. Glover, 1502 Stock 
bridge Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

BUCKWHEAT honey in 60-lb. cans. two in 
case, 8c lb.; 5-lb. pails, 12 in case, $6.00 case. 
f. o. b. here. Loren A. Yaw, Roaring Branch, Pa. 

FINEST clover in 60-lb. cans, $10.00 per 
case of two cans. Light amber, $8.00 per case. 
Discount on ton lots. Arthur Thayer, Freeland, 


Mich. 

NICE clover honey with slight mixture of 
buckwheat, 60-lb. cans; 1, $5.00; 2, $9.60; 5 
Ibs., postpaid, 86c. Henry Stewart, Prophets 


town, Til. 
“CHOICE clover or buckwheat honey in 60 


Ib. cans, 120 to case. Clover, 10¢ per Ib.: buck- 
wheat, 8c. Lester Dalzell, 622 Russell Ave. 
Flint, Mich. 

FOR SALE-—Faney white clover honey in 


new 60-Ib. cans, 9%c per Ib.; 5-lb. pails, $7.50 
per doz: Discount on large lots. Jos. H. Hoehn, 
Ottoville, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—FExtra fine clover extracted hon 
ey put up in 5-lb. pails only, $9.00 per dozen 
pails. Discount on large lots. Chas. B. Hatton 
Andover, R. F. D. No. 3, Ohio 


WINKLER’S white clover honey in new 60 
Ib. cans, 2 cans per case at 10¢ Ib Lowe! 
prices in lots. Sample prepaid, 20c. Winkler 
Honey Co., Joliet, Tl. 


FOR SALE—White and light amber extract 
ed honey in new 60-pound cans, or can put 


up in packages to suit purchaser All best 
quality. Floyd Markham, Ypsilanti, Mich 
HONEY FOR SALE in 60-Ib. tins White 


clover at 12¢ Ih white sage at 12¢ lb white 
orange at 13c¢ lb extra lL. A. sage at 11le Ib. 
Hoffman & Hauck, Ine., Ozone Park, N. Y 

MICHIGAN’S best extracted honey, 
raspberry, milkweed. In 60-Ib. 
packages, quantities to suit, at 
the market. A. G. Woodman, 
Mich. 


FOR SALE 


clover 
cans and other 
prices within 
Grand Rapids 








Well ri pened white sweet clo 
ver honey. Don’t let your customers be without 
honey. The stock we furnish will please them 
Write today for prices. Colorado Honey Pro 
ducers’ Association Denver, Colo 


F OR SAL E-—Fine buckwheat comb, $4. 00 
per case in carrier lots. Fine fall honey. 5-lb 
pails, $7.20 per dozen. White clover. $9.60 per 
dozen. Comb, $4.80 per case. Paul D. Thomp 
son, Linesville, R. F. D. No. 1, Pa 





Extra heavy fanev white cond $5.50: fan 
cy white, $5.00: No. 1 white, $4.50; choice, 
$4.00. Mixed or No. 2 white, $3.50. Packed in 
earriers of 6 cases. White clover extracted, 10¢ 
amber, 9c: buckwheat. 8c, in 60-lb. cans. C. B 











Howard, Geneva, N. Y. 
FOR SALE—Larve eteck first-class white 


clover, sweet clover, hasswood, 
buckwheat extracted honey. 
more, dealers and 
about their wants. A. I 
cago, 224 W. Huron St 


light amber and 
Producers who need 
solicitors should write us 
Root Company of Chi 
Chicago, Tl. 
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RASPBERRY honey, the finest we have had 
for several years. Thick, ripe, and delicious. It 
can not be excelled for table use. In new 60-Ib. 
cans for 15c a lb. In 10-lb. cans by mail, post 
paid for $2.50 a can. Sample by mail for 20c, 
which may be applied on purchase of honey. 
Elmer Hutchinson & Son, Lake City, Mich. 
MUNN HVUUUOUOU UU ETE 


HONEY AND “WAX WANTED 





BEEKEEPERS TAKE 
ey-producing friends should take note of the 
following from the ‘‘Guarantee and Advertis 
ing Conditions’’ of Gleanings in Bee Culture: 
‘*‘We will not guarantee any honey buyer's 
financial responsibility and advise all beekeep 


NOTE All our hon 


ers to sell for cash only or on C. O. D. terms 
except when the buyer has thoroughly estab 


lished his credit with the seller. 


Ww ANTED—WwWhite clover comb honey. L. W. 
Haw ks, Round Peak, N. C. 


“WANTED Fancy white clover comb honey 
J. E. Crane & Son, Middlebury, Vt. 

BEESWAX WANTED — Will accept ship 
ments of beeswax at regular market price in 
exchange for bee supplies. The A. I. Root Co., 
Medina, Ohio. 

WANTED Shipments of old comb and cap. 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest cash 
and trade prices, charging but 5c a pound for 
wax rendered. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl 
and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED—A ear or less quantity of white 
honey in 60-lb. cans. Mail sample and quote 
lowest cash price for same; also send for my 
cut price circular on cans and pails for honey 
containers. J. S. Bulkley, Birmingham, Mich 


EXTRACTED AND COMB WANTED—Ad- 
vise us what can ship and price wanted, send 
ing samples of extracted; comb must be 4% 
inches square by 1% inches beeway, and pre 
fer glass-front cases. State how comb packed, 
grading, ete. Arthur H. Hoffman Co., Richmond 
Hill, N. Y. 


LL " " ! TOUTE 


FOR SALE 
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SWEET clover seed. 
Marietta, 

HONEY LABELS 
Eastern Label Co., 


Holloway 
Oklahoma. 


Bros. Api 
aries 

atalog free. 
Conn, 


New design 
Clintonville, 


Soiled cane granulated sugar for bee feed. 
Order early. Winkler Honey Co., Joliet, Tl 

ROOT ten-frame hives and supers, painted 
good as new. Mrs. H. G. Smith, Camillus, N. Y. 

GOOD second-hand 60-lb. cans, two in case 
20c case, $16.00 per 100. I. J. Stringham, Glen 
Cove, N. ¥ 

FOR SALE—4 H. P. Utilitor 
tractor. Complete. $100. J. G 
way, C. 


cultivating 
Kilian, Ridge 


OF course you like flowers and that means 
gladiolus. Send for my list. Card brings it. E 
N. Tilton, Ashtabula, Ohio. 


MAKE queen introduction SURE. One 
SAFIN cage by mail, 25e¢: five for $1.00. Allen 
Latham, Norwichtown, Conn 


USED extractors. One Simplicity, one Lewis 
Markle four-frame power; one Root four-frame 
hand; one two-frame, all like new. Beeware 
Smith, Fromberg, Montana 


FOR SALE White pine  loose-hanging 
frames, 3¢ each; queen cages, 2c; sample, 5c¢ 
Ten-horse boiler, 7-horse steam engine. Radloff 
Bros., Cable, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Queen-mailing cages, fine qual 
ity. prompt service. Order before the spring 
rush. Circular on request. Hamilton Bee Sup- 
ply Co., Almont, Mich, 
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ROBINSON'S comb foundation will please 
the bees and the price will please the beekeep- 
er. Wax worked at lowest rates. E. S. Robin- 
son, Mayville, N. Y 

BEST QUALITY bee supplies, attractive 
prices, prompt shipment. Illustrated catalog on 
request. We buy beeswax at all times and re- 
mit promptly. The Colorado Honey Producers’ 
Association, Denver, Colo. 


FOR SALE —Good second hand -60-Ib. “cans, 
two cans to a case, boxed. We have large 
stocks of these on hand. Please write for prices 
if interested. We are offering only good cans 
and good cases. C. H. W. Weber & Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


BETTER YOUR BEE RANGE 
tage of low prices and buy sweet clover seed 
now for more honey and money in 1929. Best 
biennial white, hulled and recleaned. 10c per 
pound from producer H. B. Smithson, Box 
283, Mancos, Col. 

FOR SALE 
comb, hives 








—Foundation, books, bee brushes, 
cartons, feeders, nailed and paint- 
ed bodies, bottoms, covers and bodies, veils, 
sections, a big assortment of frames, excluders, 
comb and extracting supers K. D., and many 
other items in good usable condition. Reason 
for selling, items no longer listed in our cata- 


log. Prices the lowest anywhere for the value. 
Write direct to G. B. Lewis Company, Water- 
town, Wisconsin. 
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BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


WHOLE colonies of bees, if advertised for 
sale in these colonies, must either be guaran- 
teed free from disease, or, if not so guaran- 
teed, the exact condition of the bees and the 
conditions of sale must be clearly stated in 
the advertisement; or, it will be satisfactory 
if the advertiser will agree to furnish a certifi- 
eate of health from some authorized bee in- 
spector at time of sale. 


OUR we ights hold out. R. V. 
Texas. 

PACKAGE bees and queens. 
Hayneville, Ala. 

GOLDEN queens in season. The Golden Api- 
iaries, Letohatchie, Ala. 


~ FOR SALE 





Stearns, Brady, 


Jasper Knight, 


Three-banded Italian bees and 


queens in season. G. E. Whittle, Mussel, Ala. 
QUEENS and package bees. ‘*Yancey Hus- 
tlers.’’ Caney Valley Apiaries, Bay City, Tex 


100 SWARMS of Italian bees for sale. Price 
reasonable. Certificate. of health furnished. 
Lewis Elwood, Fort Plain, N. Y. 


PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS. Don’t 
place your order before getting our very at- 
tractive prices for this season. H. E. Graham, 
Cameron, 


Box 735, Texas. 


LISTEN—If you wish to purchase queens 
that are guaranteed to give perfect satisfaction, 
write for our descriptive circular and price list 
of our Famous Carolina Queens. Carolina Bee 
Co., W. O. Curtis, Mgr., Graham, N. C 


“PURE ITALIAN QUEENS—Untested, $1.00; 
tested, $1.50; 2-lh. package, $3.00. Add price 
of queen wanted. Safe arrival guaranteed after 








May 10. Write for prices on colonies. Birdie 
M. Hartle, 924 Pleasant St., Reynoldsville, Pa. 
FIVE picked locations established. Enough 


empty hives to make them up to 600 to 700 
colonies if increased. $3000 cash. Made over 
29.000 Ibs. last year. All bees guaranteed free 
from disease. Delbert Lhommedieu, Colo, Iowa. 


CAUSEY’S. High- Quality Three-banded Ital- 
ian Queens. Price, untested, $1.00 each; 6, 
$5.50; 12, $10.00; 13 to 49, 80c each; tested, 
$1.50. Select tested, $2.50. State inspected. 
safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Carl 
E. Causey, Pleasant Garden, N. C. 
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WE ship on time. R. V. Stearns, Brady, 
Texas. 
FOR SALE—166 colonies of bees. Health 
certificate furnished. Lewis Francisco, Dancy, 
18. 


PACKAGE BEES—See our ad page 120, or 
write for particulars. Louisiana Southern Bee 
Farm, R. F. D. Baton Rouge, La. 


LEATHER-COLORED Italian queens, $2.00 
until June 1; after, $1.00; tested, $2.00. A. 
W. Yates, 15 Chapman St., Hartford, Conn. 

PACKAGE BEES FOR 1928—Special price 
to first 50 who order five or more packages. 
The Crowville Apiaries, J. J. Scott, Prop., 
Crowville, La. 

QUEENS—BEES—COLONIES. Three-band- 
ed Italians only. Usual guarantees. Average 
prices. Inspector’s certificate. E. P. Stiles, P. 
©. Box 422, Houston, Texas. 


THREE-BANDED bees and queens. Untested 
queens, $1.00; tested, $1.50; 2-lb. package 


with queen, $4.50; 3-lb. package with queen, 
$5.50. J. Allen, Catherine, Ala. 


FOR PROMPT SERVICE—Full weight, safe 
delivery and satisfaction, at reasonable prices. 


Book your order for Italian bees and queens 

with P. M. Williams, Mt. Willing, Ala. 
GOLDEN Italian queens for sale. 1, $1.00; 

6, $5.00; 12, $10.00; 100, $75.00. Package 


20 per cent to book your order 
Rogers, Greenville, 


bees in season, 
for spring delivery. J. F. 
R. F. D. No. 3, Ala. 


GOLDEN Italian queens ready May 1. Un- 
tested, 1, $1.00; 6, $5.40; 12 or more, 80c each; 
select untested, 1, $1.25: 6, $7.00; 12 or more, 
$1.00 each: tested, $1.50; select tested, $2.50. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. State 
inspected. Sam Hinshaw, Randleman, N. C. 

THREE BANDED Italian queens, ready May 
1. Untested, 1, $1.00; 6, $5.50; 12 or more, 
80c: select untested, 1, $1.25; 6, $7.00; 12 or 
more, $1.00; tested, $2.00; select tested, $3.0C 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. State 
inspection. Riverside Apiaries, Randleman, R. 

C. 











F. D. No. 2, N. 
HARRISON’S Golden Italian Bees and 
Queens. 2-lb. package with untested queen, 


$3.60; ten or more, $3.50; 3-lb. package, $4.50; 
ten or more, $4.40. Two and three frame nu 
clei, same price. Beautiful untested queens, 
$1.00 each; doz., $10.50. State inspected. Sat 
isfaction guaranteed or money back. J. K. 
Harrison, R. F. D. No. 1, Honoraville, Ala. 

PACKAGE BEES» AND QUEENS—If you 
want bees and queens, place your order early 
We are now booking orders for 1928. Get our 
prices before buying. We guarantee safe deliv 
ery and satisfaction. Health certificate and all 
necessary papers with each shipment. The 
Mangham Apiaries Co., C. S. Duncan, Prop., 
Mangham, La. 





PACKAGE BEES-—The same good quality 
and service, with a money-back guarantee. All 
packages are one-fourth pound overweight. A 
young untested pure Italian queen with each 
package. Never had any disease. All bees are 
inspected by state inspector and a health cer- 
tificate accompanies each shipment. Write for 
price list. John A. Williams, Box 178, Oakdale, 
Louisiana. 





GOLDEN Italian queens and nuclei (or pack- 


age bees) for 1928; the big, bright, hustling 
kind (the kind that gets the honey). Satisfied 
customers everywhere. Untested, $1.00 each; 
6, $5.00; 12, $10.00; 100, $75.00. Tested. 


$2.00 each. Two-frame nuclei or two-pound 
package with queen, $4.50 each; ten or more, 
$4.00 each. Safe arrival guaranteed. Health 
certificate furnished. E. F. Day, Honoraville, 
Ala. 
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BRIGHT ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS— 
I do everything possible to have my packages 
give satisfaction. Every package has one of my 
carefully raised young queens. I supervise all 
shipments. I’ve never had a dissatisfied cus 
tomer. But satisfied ones from 32 states have 
praised gentleness, prolificness, honey-produc 
tion, and promptness in filling orders. Write for 
prices. They’re reasonable. M. Stevenson, West 
wego, La. 


Jes Dalton’s ‘‘PRIDE OF 
STRUCTION STOCK.”’ 
from the best breeders of America were do- 
nated to the flood reconstruction work in Lou- 
isiana. Out of this stock testing them for ef- 
fective tongue-reach with Mr. Quinn’s machine 
and selecting and breeding along Mendel’s 
lines, giving the same attention to drone breed 


THE RECON- 


Hundreds of queens 


ing as to queen breeding, I think I have stock 
that will rank with any in U. S. Two Hoffman 
combs well covered with bees, honey, and 
brood. Two additional pounds shaken in, and 


good young Italian queens introduced and lay- 
ing en route to you, $6.00 per package f. o. b 
No disease and satisfaction guaranteed. 20 per 
cent books the order strictly for May delivery. 
Located out of the flood zone on the high hills 
at St. Francesville, La 


ST. ROMAIN’'S HIGH 
Away back in 1902 I commenced rearing Ital- 
ian queens with the object of improvement 
constantly in view. By careful selection dur- 
ing all this time I have succeeded in producing 
a strain of light three-banded Italians known 
as St. Romain’s High Quality Bees, which 
have won a world-wide reputation for honey 
gathering and gentleness. Now I am _ booking 
orders for the coming season as follows: 1928 

1 2-lb. package with queen, shipped on 
combs of honey, for $4.00 each; from 50 up, 
$3.50; 1 package with queen, shipped 
combless, $3.75 each; from 50 up, $3.35; 1 
3-lb. package with queen, shipped on comb of 
honey, for $5.00: from 50 up, $4.50 each; 1 
3-lb. package with queen, shipped combless 
$4.75 each; from 50 up. $4.50; 1 4-lb. package 
with queen, shipped on comb of honey, $6.00 
each; from 50 up, $5.50; 1 4-lb. package with 
queen, shipped combless, $5.50 each; from 50 
up, $5.25. Orders are booked with 20 per cent 
balance 10 days before shipment. All 
bess will be shipped in light and roomy cages 
with less express. I guarantee safe arrival, a 
health certificate with each shipment, and I 
will add enough bees in each package for 
shrinkage in transit. John St. Romain, Marks 
ville, La. 
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QUALITY BEES 


down, 
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HELP WANTED 





WANTED—Experienced queen-breeder. State 


wages expected and full particulars in first 
letter. York Bee Company, Jesup, Georgia. 


YOUNG man to work and learn in our api 
aries. Best of conditions and outfit. State all in 


first letter. F. B. Pritchard, Route A, Box 154, 
Visalia, Calif. 
WANTED-—-Young man, good habits, for the 


hee season 1928. Must have some experience. 
Give full particulars first letter. B. B. Cogg 
shall, Groton & oe 

WANTED—One experienced beekeeper and 


one helper for the season of 1928. Give full in- 
formation and wages expected. W. J. Forehand 
& Sons, Ft. Deposit, Ala. 

WANTED—FExperienced 
my southern apiaries. Must 
thoroughly. References required. 
ning, Filion, Mich., after Jan Ist, 
Ala. 


WANT a young single man with good habits, 


queen-breeder for 
know the business 
David Run 
Sumterville 


who wants to learn beekeeping, to help with 
400 hives for the season 1928. Will furnish 
room, board, washing, and fair wages. R. W 


Ensley, Aberdeen, Idaho. 
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HELPER in my apiaries and 5-acre chicken 
farm, May to November. D. L. Woodward, 
Clarksville, N. Y 


WANTED—Competent bee-man for next sea- 
son, State qualifications, experience, and wages 
wanted, etc. Riedell’s Honey, Ltd., 712 Herald 
Bldg., Calgary, Alta, Canada. 


WANTED—Young man to work in our api- 
aries, season 1928. Some experience necessary. 
Give experience, reference, and wages expected 
first letter. E. L. Lane, Trumansburg, N. Y. 

WANTED — One experienced comb-honey 
man from April to September; also one from 
June to September. State qualifications, wages, 


and references in first letter. R. S. Becktell, 
Rifle, Colo. 
WANTED—yYoung man of good habits to 


heip, care for bees in outyards next season. 
Board and lodging provided. State age, experi- 
ence, and wages expected. Archie L. Coggshall, 
Ithaca, R. F. D. No. 3, N. Y. 


WANTED—A strong, reliable man for year- 
round position. 10 yards, 500 colonies and hon 
ey sales business. State age, experience, height, 
weight, and wages expected. Send references. 

Y 


Ray C. Wilcox, Odessa, N. 


WANTED—Honest young man for 1928 sea- 
son as helper in bee supply business and api 
aries of 250 colonies. Some beekeeping experi- 
ence required. Chance for advancement to right 
person. State qualifications, experience, and 
wages expected in first letter. W. C. Long, Mill 
ville, Pa. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 





YOUNG man wants work as beekeeper’s help- 
er. Four years’ experience. Write Chas. Hotopp, 
Racine, Minnesota. 


POSITION for this season with commercial 
beekeeper. Had several years’ experience. Louis 
Marsalek, Oadams, Neb. 

WANTED—Position with some large produc- 
er by single man aged 34. Some experience with 
bees. I am crazy over the business and will 
work for my room and board in order to learn. 
Of excellent character. If interested, write Or 


lando Amburgey, Norton, Va. 
WANTED—Position with large producer, 


preferably in Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
the Dakotas by a single man, 27 years old. Has 
had eight years’ experience, and a course in 
beekeeping in Purdue University. Was brought 
up on the farm and is not afraid of work 


Iowa, or 


Will give references. O. R. Winchester, Green 

W ood, Ind. 
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WANT 4-frame extractor—baskets for Jumbo 
frames. A. J. Heard, Wellston, Ga. 
WANTED—Used 4-frame 
extractor. Earle Flint, Clyde, Ohio. 
~ WANTED—Second-hand two-frame extrac- 
tor, in good condition. Peter Holkman, Okaton, 
S. Dak. 


reversible power 


WILL exchange package bees and equipment 
for good real estate. or anything valuable. 
Van’s Honey Farms, Hebron, Indiana. 


WANTED—Used lock-cornered ten-frame 
hive-bodies. Must be cheap, best of condition 
and high quality workmanship; also ten-frame 
Root wire excluder. The Hofmann Apiaries, 
Janesville, Minnesota. 


GLADIOLUS bulbs for sale. The choicest 
flowers that grow. Sell gladiolus to your honey 
customers and honey to your gladiolus cus- 
tomers. Write for prices. I will exchange choice 
bulbs for modern bee supplies. Harold W. 
Lauber, Gladiolus Grower, Wauseon, Ohio. 
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DELICIOUS AMBER HONEY, 9c Ib., 60-lb. 
cans. Oplinger Bros., Walkerton, Ind. 


FOR SALE—White clover and fall flowers. 
Extracted honey. Sample free. W. S. Earls & 
Son, New Canton, Ill. 


~ SAGINA W VALLEY clover extracted in new 
60’s and 5-lb. pails. C. F. Graueri & Son, R. F. 
D. No. 4, Saginaw, E. 8S., Mich. 


WANTED—tTwo young men of good habits 
for bee season of 1928, with a litle farm work. 
N. L. Stevens, Venice Center, N. Y. 

WRITE me for price on white clover and 
amber extracted honey, put up in new 60s. 
Frank Coverdale, Maquoketa, lowa. 


WRITE for folder giving principle of queen 
introduction. Also price of Diemer’s bright 
Italian queens and bees. J. F. Diemer, Liberty, 
Mo. 


FOR SALE—wWe can put you from 100 to 
1000 colonies on whatever locations you desire, 
either with or without equipment. The Stover 
Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Miss. 


BEST quality pine Hoffman _self-spacing 
frames, $42.00 per 1000. Best dovetailed hive 
bodies, 25 or more, 60c each. Let us quote you 
on other items you will need. The Stover Api- 
aries, Tibbee Station, Miss. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS—Producing 
large beautiful bees. Solid yellow to tip. High 
est production breeders, package bees, and nu 
clei. Circular free. Dr. White Bee Company, 
Sandia, Texas 


BEES and three-banded Italian queens, 2 Ib 
package bees with queens, $3.50. Can ship April 
15. Health certificate, safe arrival, prompt at- 
tention. 10 per cent books order. Write for 
particulars. Ship on comb or sugar syrup. C. E. 
Carpenter, Bunkie, La. 


NEW LOW PRICES on packages and nuclei 
bees from one package to several thousands, 
very cheap prices. Please let us quote you 
prices before purchasing your bees. We believe 
that we can save you money, and that you will 
be more than pleased for the following reason 
We will ship you absolutely FREE with each 
package of bees you order from us this month 
a one-frame nucleus. No drones. Overweight 
allowed for shrinkage. Young choice queens. 
Safe delivery. satisfaction, no disease guaran 
teed. First-class references from customers all 
over the United States, Canada, and even Cuba. 
We are old and large shippers. We have a 
good offer for several large buyers. Write or 
wire us at our expense for full particulars. M. 
Voinche, Bunkie, La 


Nothing finer for Garden 
Plowing, Harrowing. 
Seeding, Cultivating, Spraying, Lawn 

Mowing. Belt Power. 


Instant Hitch 

makes all tools 

quickly intercha 
ible. Important new tools. Arched Ax 
Tool Control, Power Turn and other vital 
features. Power Pulley for Belt Work 
Time Payment plan. Write toda 
GILSON MANUFACTURING. CO. 
ta Park Street, Port Washington, W 











(4 PAINT 

PRICES SLASHED on Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, 

Bteel Posts, Gates, Barb Wire, Paints, Roofing. Fact 

to You. 12%-to-2%4-hour service. We Pay Freight. Kitsel- 
man Fence now SUPER-Galvanized with 9994 
100 per cent pure zinc, same quality as on 
Telephone re. Write for FREE Catalog! 


ROS, Dept.21 Muncie, Ind 







KITSELMAN 
iJ 
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| SOUR HONEY DEPT. 


It don’t seem as I could have writ my 
dept. this month except for friends writin 
me comfort and Mr. Byer’s kindness in 
conduectin my dept. last month. I am still 
awful opprest by my coon pup’s early 
passin out, but so far as I know my new 
packinless method of winterin is workin 
just fine and I mustn’t delay any longe: 
givin it to the beekeepin world. It is 
goin to make a epock sure. And no mat 
ter what our grief is in life we got to get 
up and keep stubbin along. 

First I got to thank L. T. Floyd, head 
of all beekeepin of Manitoby, for impor- 
tant observashuns on Mr. Byers’ discus 
sion of ecyanogas as applied to skunks. 
Mr. Floyd, knowin as how Byer is propo- 
gatin black foxes, writes that he thinks 
Byer meant black foxes instead of skunks 
for they all smell alike to him Floyd. I 
guess the next time I apply to old Byer 
for the U. S. agency for his black foxes 
he won’t turn me down without thinkin 
twice. I ean tell things on him and will 
keep doin it right along in this dept. He 
is allays “old Byer” to me when I think 
what he done to me on the fox deal. 


* * ° 





So many have writ askin particklers of 
my coon hound pup’s demice that I feel | 
must respond so far as my feelins will 
permit. It was awful too the way it 
needn’t have happened if it hadn’t been 
for Ab’s feet. It was the first night the 
coon huntin season opened and a good one, 
just warm enough, dark and mistin a lit 
tle outside. It seemed all right inside too 
for both our wives was goin out to a 
Ladies’ Aid meetin till 10 p. m. any way. 
So me and Ab saw our chance. He had 
sort of borrowed a old well trained coon 
dog for my pup to run with and we got 
away for the woods down by Rocky Creek 
about two minutes after our wives goi 
away for Ladies’ Aid. We just got into 
the edge of the woods this side the ereek 
and the old dog struek a smokin hot trail 
and off both dogs went together. They 
took him up through the woods and I foi 
lered. Ab yelled as how he would cross 
the creek on a old log there sayin it was 
a old coon that the dogs was runnin and 
would cross the ereek sure afore he 
treed. Sure enough that coon circled back 
toward the creek, the dogs a runnin him 
hard, and like a lot of coon I have seen he 
struck the creek on a high bank and 
jumped square for the middle, almost op 
posite where Ab was standin. The old 
dog when he come up warn’t fooled none 
and jumped air trail right after where 
the coon jumped. The coon and old dog 
don’t interest me none after that point. 

(Continued on page 124.) 
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A. D. St. Romain, 
Apiarist. 


Rev. Joseph M. Coulombe, 


Supervisor, Controlled 
Mating Project 





— 
A \ 





Picture of queen yard as it appears in 
winter. Rev. Joseph M. Coulombe in pic- 
ture. Picture taken Christmas day, shows 
grass still green. December 13th the strong- 
er colonies had three frames of open brood, 
the first batch of spring brood. The single- 
story hives have a division-board and a four- 
frame nucleus on each side. These large nu- 
clei are desirable here in Louisiana. The 
queens that mate from these mammoth nu- 
clei are superior—one reason why the qual- 
ity of our ‘‘Honey Girls’’ is surpassed by 
none and superior to many. 

GREATER FACILITY FOR CONTROLLED 
MATING 

Over 2000 swarms to draw from. We can 
handle your largest order, and are equally 
pleased to get your small ones. 

Order early without deposit. Ask for cir- 
cular. 

Package bees on sugar syrup in latest im- 
proved cage: 2-lb. package with untested 
queen: 1 to 9, $3.60 each; 10 to 24, $3.35 
each; 25 or more, $3.20 each. 

3-lb. package with untested queen: 1 to 
9, $4.50 each; 10 to 24, $4.25 each; 25 or 
more, $4.10 each. 

Before the historic Mississippi River flood 
cur firm name and address was Honey Girl 
Apiaries, Hamburg, La., now 


“St. Romain’s Honey Girl” Apiaries 


J. Lloyd St. Romain, 
General Manager and Queen-Breeder. 


POSTOFFICE, MONTEGUT, LA. 
Telegraph Office, Houma, La. 


(On the coast of the Gulf of Mexico.) 











OUR 1928 CATALOG 
now ready and being mailed to ad 
dresses we have. Send us your name 
SQ for an up-to-date catalog full of in 
fformation of the latest improved hive 
fixtures, ete., A. I. Root Co.’s manu 
facture. A well-assorted stock car- 
ried on hand for prompt shipments 
and quick service. 

J. NEBEL & SON SUPPLY CO. 
Mentgomery County. High Hill, Mo. 


PURE ITALIAN QUEENS 


Of tested quality. 
delivery. 
$1.00; 


orders. 


Hunter & Reamy, Quitman, Georgia 





April to November 
Select untested, 
Discount on advanee 


Bees inspected. 
dozen, $9.00. 











GOOD TESTED SEPTEMBER-RAISED 


QUEENS 


Well wintered, now ready. 
$1.00 each, any number. 


Send order to 
D. W. HOWELL, SHELLMAN, GA. \ 



































CACO, 


Italian Bees That Please 
Every Queen Selected 


Select untested, $1.00; doz., $11.00. Select 
tested, $2.00. Breeder, $6.00. A simple method 
of queen-rearing given with each breeder. A 
safe method of introduction with each order. 
Thirty years of experience back of the best 
stock that can be found. 


GEORGE H. REA, sammetatenteabeanite Pennsylvania 


Shaw & Ramsey 


of Loreauville, Louisiana 


WHERE Townsend says, ‘The GOOD 
QUEENS come from.’’ 
Now booking orders for package be@ and 


queens for early spring delivery. A 3-lb. pack- 
age of young, vigorous Italian bees, with a 
SHAW line-bred Italian queen for $4.50 
shipped when wanted by express on cane-sugar 
syrup. Guarantee safe delivery, with health 
certificate. No disease ever known here. 

The SHAW line-bred Italian queen a special- 
ty at one dollar. Line-bred through selection 
from several generations from select imported 
mothers, under the most improved methods, in 
full colonies, bees large, gentle, and vigorous, 
can not be better. 


RED STICK 


QUEENS, PACKAGE BEES, NUCLEI 
NO DEPOSIT 

‘Nothing so satisfying as knowing 
chat I can replace the losses of this se- 
vere winter with just such bees and 
queens,’’ writes a commercial honey pro- 
ducer whose yards are 90% RED 
STICKS. He further says ‘‘I don't 
know what your 1928 prices will be, but 
you may book me for....3-Ib. packages 


and look for another large order when 


I make my spring count.’’ This-is the 
kind of confidence our RED STICKS 
win, and we expect our 1928 queens to 
double it. 

Write for our descriptive circular and 
price list. Learn why RED STICKS are 
such powerful Italians. 

We are not in flood area. 


RED STICK APIARIES 
Baton Rouge Louisiana 
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Te Help ten Make ‘the few | 


from Your Honey and Beeswax 
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BY A. L. BOYDEN SEND FOR 
Your profits in honey and beeswax depend on the dif- F 
ference between your cost and your selling price. | 
To help you increase this profit, I am ready to Serve | J paceman | 
. you these four ways H spetaeeneigeatinementes : iH 
’ . P _ ’ la 
N 1. Help you produce your honey and wax at lowest ’ ; : 
: possible cost. : BOYDENS i iH 
: 2. Help you prepare it in best condition for market. t| BEE SUPPLIES i 
: Create a wider market. P| wnerremrnete ' H| 
It 4. Help you sell at top prices. ; } ‘| 
‘| I offer you my thirty years’ experience in the honey ' — ‘ : 
‘| pbusiness—and the large facilities of the A. L. Boyden ' 1 . 
{| Company, in aiding you to make more money. ; wa ( iH 
: Drop me a line, and tell me what your problems are 1 } ' 
' Let’s see if we can't work together for a more profit i 1 H 
iH able year for you in 1928. } Aka Oe seee 8 \ i" 
' amand.ry 4) 
' } arta ; Hy 
' je) 
It] L — ee we we we ew ~~ ' \ 
y a | ‘ 
} The A. L. Boyden Company 
- . ; ; | 
it) Alhambra, California Highest quality guaranteed. \ 
4 Write for our quotation on H 
: . : Beeswax. ‘ 
:| 52 Main Street, San Francisco : j 
Etec — TTT, 
Itt ttt1tttttti1itittiiti iii Trrttrttirtt Trttttttttttttttttttty Prrrrrttttriti ttt ttrrtrk 
~ssee ~onencce =aeseneeesecese===> at. Counsel of The A. I. Root 
wooaasacocccscccce = =eaeeeeeee=, 


and C ourt. 
HAS. J. WILLIAMSON 
McLachlon Building, Washington, D. C. 


Make Your Own Signs 


Put your name on your crates, bags, boxes, and 
cans with a brass or paper stencil. Send for 
price list on rubber stamps, steel stamps, brass 
and paper stencils. 

THE SACKMANN STAMP & STENCIL CO. 
171 Quaker Street. AKRON, OHIO 


EXPORT 


We deliver by truck direct to the New 
Orleans docks. QUICKEST SERVICE, 
LOWEST FREIGHT RATES. Lowest 
prices on quality goods manufactured of 
materials suitable for the tropics, direct 
from factory. 


GULF COAST BEE CO., HOUMA, LA. 


CANDY FOR WINTER 


Hundreds of hives were lost last winter and 
spring by starvation. These could have been 


atents Ber ‘Prostiec ar atues Ga 
Hines Puiees i in P 


15 Years in 
Cypress 
Bee Hives 


Complete ten-frame beehives 

less than $2.00 each in lots of 

five. Complete satisfaction or 
your money back. 














—FREE CATALOG— 


Gulf Coast Bee Co. 

















iH saved by using candy. Better and safer than 
fF ~~~ of “. fall “er a ee, cheap, < easy 
lal to feed. 1e use of candy is a gooc ife in 
Hl HOUMA, LOUISIANA surance for your bees. Send for circular, also 
ja | catalog of supplies. 

\saesececoccccsccces == H. H. Jepson, 237 Park St., Medford 55, Mass. 
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Package Bees! Gaaia 
Dependable Italian Queens 
For years we have shipped thousands of pounds of bees all over the 
F western half of the United States and Canada, and with such success 
"| that we are now the largest shippers of PACKAGE BEES in the 
i} world. 
ja) 
Hi We guarantee as low or LOWER express charges on all shipments 
| going to the Northwest as any breeder in California or elsewhere. 
| We also guarantee safe delivery. Young bees, young laying queens, 
H overweight of bees when caged, financial responsibility, prompt 
i; Shipment, no disease, health certificate, and all necessary invoice 
papers for all shipments. 
Let us quote you on any size order either F. O. B. here or delivered 
to your station. Circular and all information for the asking. 
J. E. Wing, Cottonwood, California 
saosesee wownonanasccnsoccoces SSSSSSSSSSSS SE SSS SSS OSES SD SEEDS ESO TSO S ERSTE ED 
| | 
° 
' You Are Not Buyin? 
Foundation for Tod 
| r ant 
| Biggest Thing in The Apiary 4 ; 
pli hi a8 Three-Ply Airco 
t 
y —— Foundation 
F The Strength is Throughout the Comb. 
t The A. I. Root Co. 
f Medina, Ohio | 
iH ey SAG La al H 
\ SOS BSS SO SF= at ts we Ws oo]. SSO SSS OS® 
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Attention, 
Beekeepers! 


[I am now booking orders for package bees 
for 1928 delivery, and quote following prices: 

2-lb. packages with select young queens, 1 
to 24, $3.50; 25 to 49, $3.35; 50 to 100, $3.10 
each. 

3-lb. packages with select young queens, 1 
to 24, $4.50; 25 to 49, $4.35; 50 to 100, $4.10 
each. 

2 and 3-frame nuclei at same prices as pack- 
ages. Tested queens, 50c extra. 

I have the best stock of three-band Italian 
bees I have been able to purchase or breed. 
There has never been any foul brood in this 
portion of the state, and certificate of inspec- 
tion will be furnished with each shipment. I 
use liquid feed and guarantee safe delivery. 
Will replace or refund on receipt of bad-order 
report signed by the express agent at point of 
delivery. Will begin making shipments early 
in April I have been local representative for 
R. G. Dun & Company for nearly 20 years and 
refer to any bank or banker in this section of 
the state 


N. L. Stapleton 
Colquitt - - 


PACKAGE BEES, NUCLEI, AND 
QUEENS 


April, May, and June Delivery. 

Health certificate, all necessary papers with 
pkg. bees to Canada, prompt delivery. Pure 
Italian stock. 20% with order, balance before 
shipping date Two-lb pkg. with untested 
queen, $3.75; 5 pkgs., $3.60 each; 10, $3.50 
each; 15 to 25, $3.40. Three-lb. size, $1.00 
each more. Two-frame nuclei with untested 
queen, each, $4.00; five, $3.90; ten, $3.80; 15 
to 25, $3.70 each. Three-frame size, $1.00 each 
more. Queens, $1.00 each, or 6 for $5.00; 12, 


Georgia 


$9.50, or 50 for $35.00; 100, $65.00. Write 
for price on large lots. Begin shipping April 
1. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


Taylor Apiaries, Luverne, Alabama 





Package Bees 


THREE-BANDED ITALIANS ONLY 


We Guarantee shipment on scheduled 
date; overweight when shipped; no disa- 
ease; health certificate; vigorous young 
queens, purely mated; and in addition, 
guarantee you 100% satisfaction in 
every respect, which includes safe de- 
livery. 

2-lb. package with young queen. . $4.00 
3-lb. package with young queen.. 5.00 

Discounts on quantity orders. 


Correspondence solicited. 


URIAH APIARIES 
BOX K. URIAH, ALA, U. S. A. 
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The Best Proposition 


Package 


Bees 


No catch in it. 
My reputation backs it. 
Write today. 


A. J. Heard 


Wellston, Georgia 


Bees, $1 Per Pound 


Queens, $1.00 each. Pure Italians. Health 
certificate with each shipment. Safe ar- 
rival. Nuclei and extra bees. Write for 
prices. 10 per cent books orders. 


H. D. MURRY, MAGNET, TEXAS 


Package Bees and 
Italian Queens 


2-lb. packages with select young queens 
—1 to 24, $3.50; 25 to 49, $3.35; 50 to 100, 
$3.10 each. 

3-lb. packages with select young queens 
—1 to 24, $4.50; 25 to 49, $4.35; 50 to 
100, $4.10 each. 

Queens—Untested, 1 to 9, $1.00; 10 to 
24, 95c; 25 to 49, 90c; 50 to 100, 85c each. 

Prompt, satisfactory service, health certificate 
with every shipment, and safe arrival guaran- 


teed. Now booking orders. Deliveries to start 
April 15. 


HOMER W. RICHARD 
101 8. Jefferson St., EL DORADO, ARK. 


Send us your printing order. 
The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 
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Root Quality 
Queens and 
Bees 


A poor salesman may sell good 
queens but a good salesman can not 
continue to sell poor queens. 

If you are genuinely interested 
in queens and bees that will really 
help increase your apiary profits, 
write for prices and complete infor- 
mation, also free booklet, “Comb- 
less Package Bees.” We guarantee 
absolute satisfaction. 


The A. I. Root Co. 


West Side Station 
Medina, Ohio 






































Nigh-Grade Geblen sad Three- 
Banded Italian 


Bees for Sale 


SEASON OF 1928 


Not having lost my bees from the flood of 
1927, I am in position to offer bees for April 
and May delivery at the following prices: 
2-Ib. pkgs. with young untested queen. ; .$3.50 
3-lb. pkgs. with young untested queen... 4.50 
4-ib. pkgs. with young untested queen... 5.50 

{ special package as a nucleus consisting of 
two frames of emerging brood and three pounds 
young Italian queen for $6.50 
I furnish a health certificate with each 
[I absolutely guarantee safe arrival 
All losses will 


of bees with 
each. 
shipment. 
all over the United States only. 
be replaced upon receipt of a bad-order report 
Orders are book- 
balance ten days 


signed by the express agent. 


ed with 10 per cent down, 


before shipment. 


Address— 


H. H. Bordelon 


Box 295, Marksville, Louisiana: 


witha 














Honey 
Producers 


We are prepared with carload 
stocks of LEAHY’S STANDARD 
BEE SUPPLIES, AMERICAN 
CAN CO.’S FRICTION-TOP PAILS 
and CANS, “DIAMOND I” HON- 
EY JARS, DADANT’S WIRED 
FOUNDATION to give our custom- 
ers usual prompt service and qual- 
ity supplies. 

EARLY ORDER DISCOUNTS. 


Write for our 1928 bee supply 
catalog and information about ear- 
ly order discounts. 


W.R. Perry Co. 


1209 Howard S8t., 
OMAHA - NEBRASKA 


ame 
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Nuclei and Combless 
Bees for 1928 


We are not the kind of shippers 
that just saw some one else ship- 
ping and jumped in to get rich. We 
kept bees in western Colorado for 
10 years and have made 20,000 sec- 
tions of comb honey and 15,000 Ibs. 
of extracted from 220 colonies. Also 
the past season we made a com- 
plete failure on spring honey here. 
We have been all along the road 
and know the game, and when we 
ship you bees we know what we are 
sending you. 


Our customers are almost any- 
where. Ask them. We have over 
1500 colonies and can fill almost any 
kind of order. Nuclei on Standard 
or Dadant frames. 


J. G. Puett & Sons 


MOULTRIE, GA. 


Moultrie, Ga. 











Reference, Moultrie Banking Co., 
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— s High Quality 


Bees and Queens 


Now ready to book for spring 1928. The 
very best strain of Golden and Three-banded 
Italians that can be produced. Prices as fol 
lows: 

1 2-Ib. pkg. with sel. young queen for $4.00 ea. 
5 2-Ib. pkgs. with sel. young queens for 3.75 ea. 
10 or more 2-lb. pkgs. with select 

young queens for 3.50 ea. 

1 3-lb. pkg. with sel. young queen for 5.00 ea. 
5 3-lb. pkgs. with sel. young queens for 4.75 ea. 
10 or more 3-lb. pkgs. with select young 

queens for 4.50 ea. 

1 4-lb. pkg. with sel. young queen for 6.00 ea. 
5 4-Ib. pkgs. with sel. young queens for 5.50 ea. 
10 or more 4-lb. pkgs. with select young 

queens for 5.00 ea. 

2 and 3 frame Nuclei with select young queens, 
same prices as 2 and 3 pound pkgs. 

A 2-frame Nucleus with 2 lbs. of bees and a 

a select young queen, $6.00. 

Combless packages, 25 cents less each, also with 
select young queens. 

All bees are shipped on Standard Hoffman 
frames of brood and honey largely built on 
Dadant’s wired foundation, except combless 
packages. 
ment. Shipping season starts April 1 to 5, 


depending on weather condition. Order booked | 


with 20 per cent, balance 20 days before ship- 
ment. All loss will be replaced ey 


upon receipt of bad-order report signed 5 a 
ank 


press agent. Reference, Peoples Savings 
& Trust Co., Hessmer, La. 


Address— 


J. L. GASPARD, HESSMER, LA. 


Package Bees, Queens 


For early shipment, 1928 queens, 
$1.00 ; $10.00 per doz. 2-lb. package, 
$2.50; 50 packages with queens, 
$140.00. 


P. H. BENSON & SON 
PALO VERDE - - ARIZONA 


BEES AND QUEENS | 
FOR 1928 


ITALIANS CAUCASIANS 


We are now booking orders for bees and 
queens for delivery any time after March 25. 
No deposit required, but we must have remit- 
tance in full before shipping. 

SAFE ARRIVAL AND SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 
Two-lb. pkgs. with queens—1 to es. $3.50; 25 
to 49, $3.25; 50 to 100, $3.0 
Three-lb. pkgs. with queens—1 s 24, $4.00; 
25 to 49, $3.75; 50 to 100, $3.50. 
Purely mated queens—1 to 24, $1.00; 25 to 49, 

BSc; 50 to 100, 75c. 

A 12% Discount on all orders received during 
January and February when full Amount of 
order is included at time of booking. 
Write for our FREE CATALOG of BEES and 
BEE SUPPLIES 


VALLEY BEE & HONEY CoO. 
BOX 703, WESLACO, TEXAS 


A health certificate with each ship- | 


1928 


Teme Queens 


BOOKING ORDERS FOR 1928 
Write for literature. 


MIDDLE TENNESSEE APIARIES 
LEO C. PARKS, Manager. 
SPRING HILL, TENNESSEE 


Package Bees 


PRICES REDUCED 


Wintering over a large number of nuclei, I 

| can mail you a queen any day in the year. It 

will interest you to get my prices. No disease, 
prompt attention, satisfaction. Address 


W. H. LAWS, Box 505, WHARTON, TEXAS. 


GOLDEN QUEENS AND 
BANDED BEES FOR 1928 


February, 





Untested Queens ............ $1.00 each 
| Tested Queens .............. 1.50 each 
LC... -_ Aa 1.50 per Ib. 
SE car pckie' wa cea pas erties 1.50 per frame 


Bees inspected. Free from disease. 
J. W. SHERMAN, VALDOSTA, GA. 


Pettit’s Package Bees 
SATISFY| 


You can depend 
on them when wanted. 


Order now for April and May. 
Produced and packed 
in Georgia personally 
| by MORLEY PETTIT 
Georgetown, Ontario, 


will always" find | me. 


3 QUEENS 


| Booking orders for 1928. We breed the 
Old Reliable Three-Banded Italians Only. 





Our old customers took nearly all the 
queens we raised last year, which proves 
they are giving satisfaction. Cireular and 


price list free. 


John G. Miller 


| 723 C St.. CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS. 


“STARTING RIGHT WITH BEES” 
1927 Edition—Fully Revised 

| Paper cover, 75c. Fabrikoid cover, $1.00. 
| The A. I, Root Company, Medina, Ohio. 


Feb 


~~. 
— 
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Achord Combless 
: Happy Packages and 


|| New Year Queens 


SOON MAKE COLONIES YOU WILL BE 


* PROUD TO OWN. 
“Yes, Sir” 





~~ 








We produce and ship only the best of pure 
I three-banded Italians. We give you more than 
. full weight of healthy young bees. 


2-lb. packages with select 1928 laying queens, 


If you use Citronelle Bees and $4.25 each; five or more, $4.00 each. 
5. Queens 1928 will be a happy oa y packages with select 1928 laying queens, 
7 new year. We supply only each; five or more, $5.00 each. 


= ot " pachoaes are wanted without queens de- 
young bees and queens with duct $1.00 from the price of each. 


satisfaction guaranteed. Ship- Shipments will start early in April and will 
have inspection certificates and all papers neces- 

ped several thousand packages sary to deliver them at destination without 
last season without a claim delay. 
from express company. Orders 
booked without desposit. Prices SELECT 1928 aa $1.00 EACH, 
reasonable; pamphlet on re- ANY 
quest. Tested queens, $1.75 each. Select tested 
prospective breeding. queens, $2.50 each. 

We have been shipping bees and queens for 


4 . : many years and can give you the very best in 
The Citronelle Apiaries bees, queens. and service. Write us your needs 
CITRONELLE, ALABAMA. a oe yo 


W. D. ). Achord, Fitzpatrick, Alabama 


errr 























Berry’ s Reliable Bees and Service for 1928 


CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST NOW READY 


We are now booking orders for both packages and queens for 1928 
spring and summer delivery. Our queens are reared from climatic tested, 
honey production proved stock. Having large apiaries both in Canada and 
different northern states gives us ample opportunity to try out and fully 
— | prove our strain. They stand the cold climates of the far North and come 
through the winters strong and ready to produce enormous crops of honey. 


M. C. Berry & Co., Box 697, Montgomery, Ala. 


, PACKAGE BEES FOR 1928 


1d 3-BAND ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 

Our bees are real producers. We ship promptly. No delays. Abso- 
lutely no disease in our locality. Delivery guaranteed. Be sure to 
send for our free circular and other valuable information. 


s. THE PHOENIX APIARIES 


G. F. Blair, Manager 
910 W. Fillmore Street, Phoenix, Arizona 
00. (Formerly The Loveitt Honey Co.) 


—— 
dae eet aia t i es Pare 
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‘Package Bees 


and High-grade Italian queexzs. Special price to 
first fifty who order five or more two-pound 
packages with select untested Italian queens. 
Our 18th year with the bees. 

THE CROWVILLE APIARIES 
J. J. Scott, Prop. Crowville, La. 


ANINGS 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
Let us book your order for 1928. 


2-pound package 
3-pound package 


F. O. B. Baton Rouge 


Louisiana Southern Bee Farm 


Route 2, Baton Rouge, La. 
Geo. L. Lott J. W. Newton 


IN 


BEE CULTURE 1928 


High Grade Italian Queens 


Send for our free book, 
“About Bees.” 


Jay Smith 


ROUTE THREE, VINCENNES, IND. 


Three-Banded Italian 


Bees and Queens for 1928 
2-lb. pkg. with Untest. Queen, $3.75 


Will book your order without deposit. State 
certificate with each shipment. I guarantee sat 
isfaction or money refunded. 


RAOUL DOMINGUE, 
ERWINVILLE~ - LOUISIANA 


February, 





SUNNY LAND ‘BEES ‘AND QUEENS > 


LIGHT THREE-BAND ITALIAN 


SPRING DELIVERY 


2-lb. combless package with untested queen, $3.50. 2-frame nucleus with untested 
queen, $3.60. Other size packages priced accordingly. Untested queen, $1.00. Attract 
ive discounts on larger shipments. Write for prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


CRENSHAW COUNTY APIARIES 


RUTLEDGE, ALABAMA 








pare s Bees 
and Queens 


ITALIANS THAT ARE 
HONEY GETTERS 











We are now booking orders for 1928 
delivery. Shipping begins April 1. We 
have been producing package bees in 
the South for eight years and have one 
of the best package and queen-rearing 
establishments in the South, and have 
heen producing large crops of honey in 
Michigan for 27 years. 


WE HAVE THE STOCK AND 
KNOW THE BUSINESS 


Try one or a hundred and you will want 
more. They get the honey. We want to 
show you. Bees and Queens shipped from 
Epes and Sumterville, Ala. Our prices 
are right, stock unexcelled and service 
guaranteed. Write for prices, stating 
how many you can use. 


David Running 
Filion, Mich. 


AFTER JAN. 1, SUMTERVILLE, ALA. 


























Jensen’s Bees 
and Queens 


Book early and be safe In that way you'll 


be safe in every way if you place your orders 
here We are absolutely reliable. Who says 
so’ We do, and our customers support our 
claims We offer you everything that goes to 
make up a satisfactory transaction from your 
point of view. We conscientiously put our- 
selves in your place when filling your orders. 


Best three-banded Italians. 
production, but other qualities not neglected 
Our queens are large and beautiful, but above 
all they are very prolific and long lived. Every 
one guaranteed purely mated, that is, to throw 
workers ,true to strain and beautifully marked 

2-pound packages with young select queens: 
1-24, $3.50; 25-49, $3.35; and 50 to 100, $3.10 
each. 

Three-pound size, 
the above. 

Queens: 1-9, $1.00; 10-24, 95c; 25-49, 90c; 
50-100, 85c each. Young untested, our very best 
efforts behind them. 

Freedom from disease and safe arrival guat- 
anteed. Prompt replacement of anything arriv- 
ing dead. 


JENSEN’S APIARIES 


CRAWFORD - MISSISSIPPI 


Bred primarily for 


add $1.00 per package to 
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uperior Italian Bees 


Points you should consider before buying your 
requirements in Bees and Queens for 1928: 





Am I safe in sending my money? 
Stover can prove to your satisfaction you are. 
Will my order be delivered on time? 
Stover has had experience and has equipment to do it. 
Will my order arrive in good condition? 
Stover’s loss for last two years has been one out of one hundred. 
If there are losses, will I get prompt replacement or refund? 
Stover will give you either you want at once. 
Will I get young or old bees? 
Stover first furnished, first advertised and still furnishes Baby Bees. 
How old will the queens I get be? 
Stover furnishes no old queens—all young. 
Will I get full weight? 
Always overweight in Stover’s packages. 
Will the cages go inside my hives? 
All of Stover’s packages go inside standard hives. 
Will light or heavy material be used in cages? 
Stover’s packages are made of light material. 
Am I getting value received for my money? 
If Stover don’t give you value received, it can’t be had. 


Send for large catalog. Orders booked without deposit. 
Send them in, and get shipping dates you want. 


PACKAGE BEES ITALIAN QUEENS FULL COLONIES 
CYPRESS BEE HIVES 

We are equipped to supply your every need in Bees, Queens, and 

Bee Supplies. We ean furnish you anything from a queen to a 

earload of colonies. Write us and see if we can’t put your outfit 

on the ground for less. 


PRICES 


Two-pound packages with queens—1, $4.25; 5, $4.00 each; 10, 
$3.75 each; 25, $3.65 each; 50, $3.50 each. 


Three-pound packages with queens—1, $5.25; 5, $5.00 each; 10, 
$4.75 each; 25, $4.65 each; 50, $4:50 each. 


The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Miss. 


Telegraph Office and Shipping Point, Mayhew, Mississippi. 
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The Peerless Strain 


Vigorous, Gentle Italians 
- 1928 -:- 


1 2-lb. package with young queen. .$3.75 


GLEANINGS IN 


Kk ere re $3.50 each 
1 3-lb. package with young queen.. 5.00 
i. kf See eee $4.50 each 


1 4-lb. package with young queen. .$6.00 
From 10 up $5.50 each 
Packages are shipped combless with 

sufficient feed for transit. If you wish to 

have your bees shipped on comb, add 25 

cents for each comb. 

A two-frame nucleus with young queen, 
$4.25. From 5 up $4.00 each 

A two-frame nucleus with two pounds of 
bees and queen $6.00 each 
SPECIAL—For those who have only a 

short time for the bees to build up before 

the main honey flow, a 4-lb. package with 
two good frames of brood and young 
queen, $7.00; 5 packages, $32.50. 

Order now; you will be pleased. 


The Peerless Apiaries 


BOX 54. MARKSVILLE, LA. 
Rev. John P. Cooney, Prop. 


0 FSA Frat Fart eat Ral Taf 0 


? Quality-Bred 


Italian Bees 


What about your package bees 
and queens for 1928? We are bet- 
ter prepared to supply your wants 
than ever before, any quantity. 
Quality, safe arrival, and satisfac- 
tion is our motto. If you have 
never bought of us, we feel sure a 
trial order will line you up with 
our regular customers. Let us tell 
you the exact cost on your require- 
ments, f. o. b. your station. New 
price list now ready. Get the facts. 
Ask for your copy today, and save 
on your orders. 


York Bee Co. 


H. F. York, Owner. 
JESUP, GEORGIA 
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WRITE FOR PRICES ON 


i SMITH’S 


Superior Packages 
and Queens 


FOR SPRING DELIVERY 


Our bees are three-banded, gentle, and 
good honey-gathering Italians. For many 
years we have sold the same breed all 
over the U. S. and Canada, always with 
satisfactory results. Most customers al- 
ways buy again, so there must be a rea 
son. Give our bees and service a trial 
and become a satisfied customer. They 
are CHEAP in price but HIGH in qual- 
ity. No disease. All express charges 
paid to your door. Write for folder and 
prices and be convinced. 


N. B. SMITH & COMPANY, 


Successors to W. ©. Smith & Co. 
CALHOUN, ALABAMA 


N. B. Smith, Prop., former half-owner 
and manager of W. C. Smith & Co. 
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Package Bees and 
Queens for 


Spring 1928 


Let us book your order for spring bees 
and queens. Prompt service and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 10% books your order, 
balance at shipping time. 


2-lb. package with untested queen. . $3.50 
3-lb. package with untested queen.. 4.50 
Queens, untested 


Prompt, satisfactory service. Freedom 
from disease, health certificate with 
every shipment, and safe arrival guaran- 
teed. 


Reference, Bank of Warwick, Ga. 


Warwick Apiaries 


WARWICK, GEORGIA. 
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CARNIOLANS 


are very gentle, very prolific at all times, 

build very white combs, are little in- 

clined to rob, rarely affected with Euro- 

pean foul brood and are most excellent 
workers. Average surplus from producing colo- 
nies during 1927 was 180 lbs. extracted. 

We have been breeding Carniolans for the 
past 21 years. Several breeders imported each 
year-——Jan Strgar and M. Ambrozic stock. We 
have supplied queens to several state Agricul- 
tural Colleges and Experiment Stations and to 
the Japanese Government for breeding pur- 
poses. We probably have the finest Carniolans 
in the United States. 

We will supply queens in season, also a lim- 
ited number of 2-lb. pkgs. and 8-fr. colonies 
with tested queens. Ask for prices and our pa- 
per, ‘‘Merits of the Carniolan Bee.’’ 


Albert G. Hann, Glen Gardner, N. J. 
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SARA ALF 
Mr. Honey Producer 


Right prices, good stock, efficient han- 
dling of your order, and bees shipped on 
time are what we are offering our eus- 
Let more. 


tomers. us tell 


R. V. Stearns 


Brady - - - _ Texas 
epee pepe imp 


you 








BUILD IT WITH A BOICE AND SAVE! 


Do your ripping, cross-cutting, rabbetting, sanding, jointing, boring, 


grinding, and many other operations on a 


BOICE-CRANE UNIVERSAL HANDISAW 


Table 15”x17”. Tilts 45 degrees. Cuts 24%” stock. With Lock Corner 
Attachment and Dado Head makes perfect lock corners. Jointer attach 
ment quickly fits on right of table. With attachments will mortise, 
shape, bore, tenon, drum sand, dise sand, rout, polish, and make mould- 
ings. Machine and attachments remarkably low in price. 

Send 10c in stamps or coin for 64-page booklet containing helpful in- 
formation, and describing the complete line of Boice-Crane Bench Saws, 


ovyme Pe Pe Pe SL Pe ee Pe et eo CO” 


| 


Seeman 





Band Saws, Jig Saws, Lathes, Jointers and 


WwW. & J. BOICE, Dept. G 2-D - - 


Bright Three-Banded 


Bees and Queens 
My Specialty 


For many years my three-banded strain has 
stood the test on the market. They have pro 
duced high yields for my customers and brought 
me many orders. Write for my descriptive price 
list and read some of their results. 


I pay all transportation charges. 


1-lb. pkgs. with sel. untested queens. . $3.00 ea. 
1¥.-lb. pkgs. with sel. unt. queens 3.75 ea. 
2-lb. pkgs. with sel. untest. queens 4.50 ea. 


3-lb. pkgs. with sel. untest. queens 5.50 ea. 
25 cents less per package on orders for 10 or 
more packages. 40 cents less per package on 
orders for 20 or more packages. 

Select untested queens, $1.00 each; 10 or more, 


90 cents each; 20 or more, 75 cents. Select 
tested queens, $1.75 each. 


Claims adjusted by return mail. Full weight, 
Prompt service, and entire satisfaction guaran- 
teed. No disease. A 1928 health certificate at- 
tached to each shipment. Write me in regard to 
_ needs and I will be glad to book your or- 

er. 


Hayneville Apiary Co. 
W. EE. Harrell, Prop. 
Hayneville, Alabama 


Mortisers. 





TOLEDO, OHIO 





Make$500. 


$1200. kere 
from Strawberries. 


Send for our new FREE Book, and 
learn how you can make $500 to $1200 


per acre from strawberries and other 
small fruits. One man made $1800 from an 
acre. Another made $627 from only % acre. 
Others make $100 to $300 and better from only 
small gardens. Our New Free Book tells allabout 
the wonderful Thorobred Pedigree Plants that 
are responsible for these big profits, and how to 
grow them. Written by a man who is making 
money, it really tells you how. _— 
—_ your pencil now - 
and— 6 ew tA 

. Ko (oe : 
































Just write your name 
and address across the 
lower corner of this ad, 
cut it out and mail it to 
us. We'll send you 
this inspiring, in- 
structive, money- 
making book at 

once, FREE and 

postpaid. 


R. M. 
KELLOGG CO. 
Box 2654 
Three Rivers 
ich. 


. 
. 
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Costs Only $4.96, Complete 


in an hour you can make a better brooder 
than you can buy. No tools needed but saw and 
hammer. The materials, including heater, cost 
$4.96 


will send 
a Put 


I want you to try my brooder and 
you plans for making ft, together with 
nam Brooder Heater, for $4.75. All postpaid. 
The Putnar Brooder Heater holds 1 quart of 
oil and burns 10 days without attention. Try 
the brooder out and if you don't say it’s the 
best brooder you ever used, return the Heater 
in 30 days and get your money back. When 
ordering, please give your dealer's name. Send 
for my **Poultrv Helps.’’ 


I. PUTNAM, Inc. 


Route 2°9-B, 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 


free booklet, 





What Maysel Mo- 
Clanahan Did— 
YOU Can Do! 


my candy on sale in two stores. 
hot eakes. I have saved $350 
besides filling my ward- 





“T have 
It -sells like 


in a few months, 


robe with pretty frocks. All of it due to 
you.” MAYSEL MeCLANAHAN, Lan- 
hdm, W. Va. 


You Can Start Right at Home! 


Turn your kitchen into a small candy 
shop——make big profits from the very be 
ginning. Candy costs 14 cents a pound to 
make, sells for 60 cents. Successful, re- 
tired candy manufacturer teaches you se 
eréts of candy making—right in your 
own home! Equal opportunities for men 
and women. Many now wealthy started 
with practically no capital—YOU can do 
the same! We furnish tools and show 
you how to quickly sell 








your candy at a big profit. 
Fascinating FREE book 


gives full details. 


Capitol Candy Uchess 


pep. U- setbermmendl D.C 
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SOUR HONEY DEPARTMENT 


(Continued from page 112.) 
fut my poor hound pup he comes along 
and not knowin even a high swolen 
creek from a mince pie he jumps too. 


Even then it might have ended all ri 
but it was just where was a swift cur 
rent and late ~ains had swole the creek 
terrible and worst of all a big branch of 
a sunk in the river came to the sur 
face right there. When my poor pup came 
up top of water a blowin he might have 
made the shore, but he saw that braneh 
and got fore paws up on to it but 
couldn’t get his hind legs up and there 
he hung pitiful in the current. You know 
1oW a young pup does just like that first 


ght 


tree 


his 


time in water. Ab was right there oppo 
site with a flash light too. I was up in 


the woods yet. When I got there 
“He ‘couldn’t hang on no longer. 
him.” We 


Ab says: 
Current 


got ecouldn’t find no sign of 
the pup for all our yellin and lookin for 
2 miles :lown creek, and it was most time 
for our wives to get home from Ladies’ 
Aid so we just had to skin for home re- 
gardless. But I says to Ab: “It wasn’t 
too deep there, Ab, why didn’t you go in 
and get the pup?” “My feet,” says Ab. 
| can’t talk no more about it now only to 
say I never thought Ab would use his 


feet for a excuse when a 
hound pup was at stake. 


most promisil 
Perhaps I have 


encouraged Ab’s feet too much. 
OLD DRONE. 
P. S.—My packinless method of win 


terin is lackin snow some, but I am hope- 
ful it is workin 100 per centum. As my 
hound pup now is gone and details given, 
the packinless discovery is goin to have 
my undivisible attenshun in the future. | 
am still assistant town sexton too. O. D. 


Cries 


ROOFS 
LAST LONGER ‘LOOK BETTER 


yim (2) 
§\°MON EYS 


Edwards Metal 
roofing, shingles, 
Spanish tile, sid- 

ings, ready-made 
garages and farm 

Mt buildings, are rust- 
proof, fire - proof, 
lightning - proof. Last 


ii " three times as long as or- 
dinary kind. Quality in ev- 


Styles and types for 
every purpose. Easy and economical 
to apply. Lifetime satisfaction. 
We are the world’s largest manulacturers of sheet 
metal building materials. We control every op- 
eration from the raw metal to the finished product 
You can buy from us at manufacturer’s prices and 
save all intermediate profits 
FR EE Write today for our Free Sam- 
ples and prices. Ask for Roofing 
SAMPLE Book No. yg3 or for Garage Book 
Books an 
Estimates 


ery detail. 


The EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
234-242 Sutler St., Cincinnati, 0. 
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Everbearins 


yours if you plant this amazing berry. 
Yields early and long. Plant NOW. Have fruit to use 
or sell ALL SEASON. Big market pays exceptional 
prices for these unusual berries. Don’t take chances. 
Get the genuine ORIGINAL Mastodon from Stahelin 


Other STRAWBERRY Plants 


crop and big profit sutely 





BRICO: Marvelous new midseason berry; no other 
like ir. PREMIER: Early, first for market. A long 
distance shipper. Also other leading varieties all 
Michigan grown on new soil and extremely hardy. 
FRUIT TREES Apple, Peach, Plum 

Pear. Any variety. All 
bie. strong trees. Guaranteed true to type. 


Gaart PLANTS at Low Prices 
All varieties. Strong, heavy rooted. Big pro- 
ducers of large fine fruit that ships well. Low 
prices for finest plants grown. 


FREE NEW CATALOG 


Fully describes Stahelin’s Origina? 
MASTODON and all other Strawberry plants, Aspara 
gus, Grape Plants and FRUIT TREES Full of val- 
uable information, and many BARGAINS. A sure 
guide to bigger PROFIT for small or large grower 
Catalog is FREE. Get it before you buy fruit plants 
of ANY kind. SEND NOW. 


F. C. STAHELIN & SON, Props. 
Bridgman Nursery Co., Box 18, Bridgman, Michigan 







Make $1,000 a year from 300 hens. 
Get egas when prices are high. Raise 
chickens the Poultry Tribune way. 
New methods of feeding, housing, 
marketing, etc., that you can use. 
Practical articles every month by 
successful apne. — wom 

ictures in natural co!fors. $1. 
i trial ide. 


i yr., 50c; 3 month NE 


Box 30 Mount 
Most Profitable chick- 


EX 64 BREEDS ens, ducks, turkeys and 


eese. Choice, pure bred northern raised. 
owls, eggs, chicks, incubators at low prices. 
America’s great poultry farm: At it 35 yrs. 
Valuable 100-page book and catalog free 


R. F, Neubert Co., Box #84 Mankato, Minn 
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The Apiarist’s Friend 
GERMAN SCYTHES AND SIOCKLES, 
‘*Dangel’’ cutting edge, permit cutting of grass 
in the apiary with minimum disturbance of the 


with 


colonies. Catalog on request. 


The Marugg Co., Dept. B, Tracy City, Tenn. 





American Poultry Journal 


1Yr. 25¢ GS 5 Yrs. $1 St 


Averages over 100 pages per issue — tells 
how to feed, house and breed; how to secure 
high egg production; how to hatch and rear 
poultry successfully. 25c lyr. & yrs. $1.00 


AMERICAN POULTRY JOURNAL, 22-536 S. Clark St. CHICAGO 



























You can do it yourself— 
expertly and at small cost 


Our book, “How to Land- 
scape Your Own Grounds” 
tells how. It was compiled 
by a prominent Landscape 
Architect and is written in 
language anyone can under- 
stand. 


EVERY STEP ILLUSTRATED 

of charts and 
drawings. Plans and cost es- 
timates included for every 
type of home. Tells how to 
select exactly the right va- 
riety for each location, how 
to plant, arrange and gives 
cultural directions. 

An invaluable book for the 

home owner. 

Send Coupon and 10c Now 


emeewecese 


by means 


Storrs & Harrison, 
Box 501, Painesville, Ohio. 


Enclosed find 10c. 
Please send me your 
book, “How to Land- 
scape Your Own 
Grounds.” 

IY i iictat alicia terntininncads 


) Address 


Je STORRScHARRISON CO. 


BOX 501 PAINESVILLE, OHMIC 
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They Sell 
Why Take | 
' 
‘ 
for the Same; cy > | 
’ 
ances: 
H 
Pe : gro thy gd is 4 — Indications are that the supply |t 
, bu e quality o H 
THRIFTINESS that has made them lead- of package bees will be very 
ers since 1892 makes them the most at- short this spring, so act at once 
tractive buy of the season. by placing your order with a 
e shipper who has a reputation ' 
W hen You Buy Thrifty for the best quality and prompt 
B Y Gc shipments. Do not take chances 
ees ou et of costly delays and disappoint- 
Good stock Full weight packages ment. ' 
Baby bees Prompt shipments Safe arrival and satisfaction ‘ 
Young queens Satisfaction guaranteed guaranteed. Health certificate H 
TH 
Good service with each shipment. Write for | 
Ask for booklet, “Reasons Why.” If circular and price list, also Hl 
you buy bees or queens this booklet will prices on quantities. | 
be of value to you. 
tel 
' 
. M. Cutts & Sons} 
W. J. Forehand & Sons | J 
FORT DEPOSIT. ALA. Route 1. MONTGOMERY, ALA. E 
Since 1892 | Pisssssss Soece coccccsscssscscscssccccccccee | 

















Three-Frame Nuclei with Extra Pound 
of Bees for 1928 


We are now booking orders for the spring of 1928 for our regular three-frame nuclei. We 
will not book for package bees shipped on candy syrup, as experience shows that bees shipped 
on their natural stores reach their destination in much better condition Our reason for handling 
only three-frame nuclei is that we believe this to be the correct nucleus to build up to sufficient 
strength for the storing of surplus honey. One advantage the nucleus has over the package is 
that there will not be any swarming-out to contend with, the brood serving to hold the nuclei in 
every case. The difference in express charges is more than counterbalanced by the three frames 
of nicly-drawn combs of brood, which, when hatched. will double the strength of the colony. 

Our yards are absolutely free from disease, and a health certificate will accompany each 
shipment 

Owing to the plan of our shipping crate, the operation of transferring bees and brood is very 
simple Remove cover and withdraw combs with adhering bees and place in hive. 

All bees will be accompanied by a young Italian queen introduced before shipping, so there 
will be no loss of queens. All dead bees will be promptly replaced if proper notation is fur 
nished by express agent. Shipping date starts April 10, 1928 


PRICES, WITH ONE-THIRD DOWN TO INSURE ACCEPTANCE 


Three-frame nuclei with queen, single lots................... $5.00 each 
Three-frame nuclei with queen, 10 lots...................... 4.50 each 
Three-frame nuclei with queen, 25 lots...................... 4.25 each 
Three-frame nuclei with queen, 50 lots or more............... 4.00 each 

G. A. Carpenter, Danville, Ky., says: ‘‘Nuclei received April 17, ready for supers before 


June. Stored more than 100 Ibs. of honey by July 10. Want more next year.’’ 


The Dr. Shaw Apiaries 


228 East Oglethorpe Ave. Savannah, Georgia 
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Clearasa 


Crystal / 
yt 
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ON EY JARS 


sell your honey 


Made of Clear Glass they 


ve 


ve that eng, sales value 
ur 1 
can. or homey. which. darkevu 


yay Beautiful in Clarity 
' Pattern and strength uv 
Construction 


ON trial will convince you! 
S|! Ze S 
Individual, half pound, one pound & two pound. 


c/ccurate Graduation 


DISTRIBUTORS 


HOFFMAN & HAUCK THEA.I.ROOT COMPANY M.H.HUNT & SON 
OZONE PARK, N.Y OFFICES - CHICAGO, /LL. LANSING, M/CH. 
A.G.WOODMAN CO. COUNCIL BLUFFES,/OWA AW. YATES 
GRANO RAP/IOS, MiCH. SAN ANTONIO, TEX- $T PAUL,MINN. HARTFORD, CONN. 
SYRACUSE,NY. 


F.COOMBS & SON 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


HAZEL-ATLAs GLAss ComMPANy 


GENERAL OFFICES 
WHEELING, W. VA. 
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THE BUCKEYE HIVE 

















Was This Big Beekeeper» 


Here Is What He Said: 


‘*Every fall we have been surprised at the small amount of labor 
it takes to put our bees in shape. 


‘*Four years ago we cut out all puttering around in packing-cases 
with planer shavings and then about the middle of May pawing out 
the shavings to see how the bees are and then unpacking later on in 
the spring, with litter all over the yards. Then it was we transferred 
the last of our bees into Buckeye hives. 


‘‘Those packing cases wore out, and it didn’t take long, and they 
cost us over $20.00 apiece to shelter every four colonies.’ Some ex 
pense. Do yeu wonder that we tried Buckeye Hives on a large seale’ 


‘*T reeall one apiary in particular that had 32 colonies in quadruple 
vases and 24 in Buckeyes. Not only was the labor of packing and 
unpacking in the Buckeye part of the apiary eliminated, but to our 
surprise, the bees in 
Buckeye Hives actu 
ally wintered beter 
than those in cases. 

‘“*We expect our 
Buckeye Hives to last 
for fifty years. Why 
shouldn’t they? With 
galvanized-iron cov 
ered top, sides, and 
ends of cover, and 
hive of full-thickness 
pine lumber and a 
bottom made from 
cypress and placed 
on a support, the) 
ean not help it. Of 
course, we keep them 
painted. You could 
not get us to go back 
Now 1100 colonies 
winter in Buckeye 
hives.”’ 

—M. J. Deyell, Man- 
ager of The A. I. Root 
The Buckeye Hive, the best win- 


Company’s Apiaries, 
ter hive where outdoor winter- id h t 
ing is practiced. said that. 
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THE BUCKEYE HIVE 











Right When He Said: 


These Two Say He Was Right 


‘*By the way, we are finding the Buckeye Hive adapted to our econ- 
ditions—the bees winter splendidly in it, and we have had quite a 
severe winter. We now have 250 Buckeyes in use. Our locations 
for hives in this yard are well sheltered and the results up to the 
present are fine. They save an immense amount of work in packing 
and unpacking.’’—L. E. Baldwin, Fort Shaw, Montana. 


‘*It gives me pleasure to tell you that all my Buckeye hives have 
eolonies two and three times as strong as any of my single-walled 
hives. All the equipment I buy in the way of hives is going to be 
double-walled hives from now on, for I am sure they pay in the long 
run. It is my belief that if more beekeepers would turn from the 
old style to the new, they would double their profits, just as our fa- 
thers and grandfathers did when they cast aside the log and the box 


hive.’’—C. D. Pritchard, Jr., Box 373, Matcaka, W. Va. 


Watch for continued story of Buckeye Hive next month. 


The cA. I. Root Company 


“Medina, Ohio, U. S. A. 





Apiary of Buckeye Hives with food-chambers on all ready for winter. 
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No Exe == 
cuse for (Sp -f8 


Now-- 


NO matter how hot the weather nor how 

hard the ground, no matter how busy 
with other things, now your garden can have 
the care that you know it should have. With 
a BARKER it is so easy and takes so little 
of your time. 

Weeds cannot survive the rotary blades, 
working in combination with the underground 
knife. They are severed, often in many pieces 
and their roots exposed to the sun. Even the 
sprouting weeds not yet up are thrown out 
to wither and die. ‘‘BEST WEED KILLER 
EVER USED.’’ In the same operation the 
BARKER breaks up the clods and crusted 
surface into a level, porous dust mulch—finest cultivation possible. 

No stooping, or bending, no chopping, no tugging, jerking, no shoving down, no strain 
on the arms and shoulders. A boy can use it, and do more and better work than ten men 
with hoes. lt gets close to the plants; guards protect the leaves. Has shovels for deeper 
cultivation. Inexpensive. Used in every state and in more than 25 foreign countries. 

WRITE TODAY for our catalog, free and postpaid. Shows many photographs of the 
BARKER and its work, explains the construction, tells what gardeners and Rorists say 
about it, gives the various sizes and the prices delivered to you. A postcard will do. 


BARKER MFG. CO, BOX116, DAVID CITY, NEBRASKA _ 


ROSES Amber Honey 


the title of our new book 
(Extracted) 


for 1928 offers the hardiest, 
In market for 100,000 pounds. 
















oe 














sturdiest, freest blooming 
rose plants in America. 
Grown on their own roots in 
the fertile soil of New Castle. 


We give you the benefit of a lifetime experience : 
and the most select list in America. Our stock Send sample and delivered 
also includes Cannas, Geraniums, Chrysanthe- price. 


mums, Dahlias, Phlox, Peonies, Ferns, Gladioli, 


Oyclamen, Perennials and Hardy Shrubs. 

“ROSES OF NEW CASTLE” tells you how to The Fred W Muth Co 
make rose growing a success. Published and « 7 
elaborately printed in actual colors. Send for 

your copy today—a postal will do. It’s free. CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Address 
Heller Bros. Co., Box 218, New Castle, Ind. be 























RHODES DOUBLE CUT 
PRUNING SHEAR 


"THE only 


pruner 
made that cuts 
from both sides of 
the limb and does not 
bruise the bark. Made in 
all styles and sizes. All 
shears delivered free 
to your door. 






















> Write for 
RHODES MFG. CO., circular and 
328 sS. DIVISION AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. prices. 
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Wheeling | 


5~Gallon 
Square Cans 


for Honey 


nl 





HEELING'’S 60# 5-gallon Square Can is a 

top-notch honey container! Top and bottom 
are double seamed and soldered, making a leak- 
proof container of exceptional strength. Furnished 
with 134”, 2” and 234” screw cap with cork or 
paraffined pulp-board liners in either 107# or 
135# tinplate. 


We are also in position to furnish all sizes of 
friction top honey and syrup cans. Let us quote 
prices on your requirements. 


WHEELING CAN COMPANY, WHEELING, W. Va. 
“Since 1901” 
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“Honey, honey, 
take yo’ time” J 
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OOD words for a song— 

but not of a satisfactory 

vein to an apiarist who wants 
to turn his honey into money. 


Canco decorated metal honey 
containers are attractive on 
the dealer’s shelf—they sell 
rapidly. 


They won’t allow honey to 
“take its time.” 





And what’s more—your 
name, boldly displayed on 
each container, assures you 
of repeat sales. 


American Can Com 


BLACK IRON GALVANIZED IRON 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE - 














Brilliant in red, green and gold—Canco 
pails help your new and repeat business. 
Three stzes—2' Ib. cans, 5 and 10 Ib. 
pails. 


——— — f, 
ail t 





Canco honey pails are 
distributed by 


Colorado Honey Producers 
Association, Denver, Colo. 


Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill. 
Fargo Seed House, Fargo, N. D. 


G. B. Lewis Company, Water- 
town, Wis. 

10 Tivoli Street, Albany, N. Y. 

1304 Main Street, Lynchburg, Va. 

1921 East 4th Street, Sioux City, lowa 

318 E. Broad Street, Texarkana, Ark. 


W. R. Perry Company 
Omaha, Nebraska 


B. F. Smith, Jr., Fromberg 
Mont. 


Standard Lumber Co., Winona, 


Minn. 


Canadian Canco honey containers are 
now available f.o.b. Brandon and Win- 
nipeg.Applvto Hamilton for quotations 
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METAL SIGNS ano DISPLAY FIXTURES 


New York 
Chicago 
San Francisco 





Sales Othces 
in all 


principal cities 
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